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ar tists and accolades 





VIRGIL THOMSON: The Plow That 
Broke the Plains; The River. Or- 
chestral Suites. Symphony of the 
Air cond. by LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. 

VRS-1071 & *VSD-2095 
A performance seldom matched 
by Leopold Stokowski in his long 
and illustrious career." Saturday 
Review, on Stokowski's recording 
of Bloch’s America (VRS-1056 


SAMUEL BARBER: Second Essay for 
Orchestra; A Stopwatch and an 
Ordnance Map; Music for a Scene 
from Shelley; A Hand of Bridge 
(Chamber Opera), etc. Soloists, 
Chorus and Symphony of the Air, 
cond. by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN. 
VRS-1065 & *VSD-2083 
“The bese Barber record we've 
heard Barber never sounded 
better."" Washington Star 


‘ 


CISCO HOUSTON sings songs of 
WOODY GUTHRIE. VRS-9089 


“A testimonial to Guthrie's gen- 
ius as folk poet and composer... 
Cisco sings with soft lile and love- 
ly musical quality ... This disc is 
a must.’ American Record Guide 





RONNIE GILBERT sings a program 
of folk songs 
‘COME AND GO WITH ME.”’ VRS-9052 


“A sensitive performer, singing 
with honesty and a lusty appreci- 
ation of her art.’ The Cash Box 
Excellently recorded 

Los Angeles Herald 





BALLET SUITES OF RAMEAU, GRET- 
RY AND GLUCK. Hartford Symphony 


n 

Orchestra cond. by FRITZ MAHLER. 

VRS-1075 & *VSD-2098 

“Their interpretation is most pen- 

etrating.”’ High Fidelity, on Mab- 

ler conducting cart 5 Three Jew- 
ish Poems (VRS-1 


oa 


Send for Catalogue to: Vanguard Recording Society, inc., 154 West 14 


THE NEWPORT FOLK MUSIC FES- 
TIVAL, 1960. Vol. 1—Jimmy Drift- 
wood, John Lee Hooker, Tom Ma- 
kem, Alan Mills, Jean Carignan, 
New Lost City Ramblers, Pete See- 
ger. VRS-9083 & *VSD-2087 
Vol. 2—Bob Gibson, Bob Camp, Les- 
ter Flatt, Earl Scruggs, Cisco Hou- 
ston, Ed McCurdy, Peggy Seeger, 
E. MacColl. VRS-9084 & *VSD-2088 
“These discs are aiive with pres- 
ence and the immediacy of in- 
spiration.”” Musical America 


RESPIGHI: The Birds; Trittico Bot- 
ticelliano. Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra cond. FRANZ LITSCHAUER. 

VRS-1076 


“Litschauer has polished these 
ems with pointillistic delicacy.”’ 
nn Globe, on Litschauer in 
Respighs’s 3 Suites of Ancient 
Airs and Dances (VRS-466) 


VANGUARD 


GIOVANNI GABRIELI: Sacrae Sym- 
phoniae and Canzoni for Double 
Choir, Brass and Organ. Choir and 
Brass Ensemble of the Gabrieli 
Festival, HANS GILLESBERGER, 
conductor. BG-611 & *BGS-5037 
Following its own high tradition, 
this company has scored another 
it... A record to delight in, 
revel in.’ 





MARTHA SCHLAMME 
at the GATE OF HORN. VRS-9091 


“As always, Miss Schlamme’s 
clear, light soprano illumines the 
drama of each song to the fullest.”’ 
High Fidelity, on Martha Schlam- 
me at Town Hall (VRS-9070) 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


KF NNY 
gether 


HiuUst tS-A-Vl 


how seem to fall to- 

All of a sudden [I had enough 
s science to make 
Why 


interested in 


Issues 


pieces On 
up a sort of special science number 
\ ho 


science these days? 


not? imong us is not 
I guess we had better 


Besides, 


subscription lists I was 


be, to state it another way 


over Our: 


going 


amazed at the incidence of physi ans, 


atom phy sicists, mathematicians, and the 
like, and these in particular should be 
interest 


fascinated by the correlation of 


in music and science that mav be inferred 


from Mr. Purcell’s article. Mr. Cohn’'s 
is espe ially for science-fiction fans, al- 
though “.lnrara’’ seems to be worth- 
while on its musical merits alone. Mr 
Diether’s piece will hold special fascina- 


tion for the psvchologists and psychiatrists 





imong our readership. \nd the roundup 
by Mr. Kresh—well, I guess that speaks 
for its s it were I might also call 
vour attention to the review of London's 
Phase +" Stereo page 64 If the 
phonogr phic science can be raised to such 
a level of excellence there is hope for it as 


an art My favorite headline this past 


month was atop a tront-page story in the 
industry trade journal Billboard. Referring 


to the time available for plaving records 
over the nation’s radio stations, it pro- 
claimed as big as life: GRADUAL SHIFT 
rO ‘GOOD MUSIC’ CREATES QUAN- 
DARY FOR POP LABELS. Now 


Imagine the Tin 


there 


is a turnabout for vou 


Pan Allev crowd being worried about the 
encroachment of longhairs Too long 
absent from the ARG, “‘The Third Ear” 


Le C. Victor C will return in 


P uni pos 
October with 


in extensive report on the 


Dynaco ‘Stereo Seventy’ amplifier. The 


] 


irticle will be accompanied with no less 
than thirty graphs and photos, which 
may make it the most formidably docu- 
mented audio case study in historv—until 


one, which 
deal with one of Saul Marantz’s electronic 
Rolls-Rovces Congratulations to the 
composer-commentator Gun- 


Schuller 


Victor turns in his next will 


redoubtable 
ther who has been appointed 


of the plush new Show 


record! igs crit 


Illustrated. . .The 
Westminster's 


Business good news 


ibout returning to life 
via Am-Par gets better and better—not 
400 discs be released this 
4100 will be available on 
The 


would be 


only will some 
fall, but another 
special order realize 


that it 


new owners 
impractical in the ex- 
a large catalogue of 


treme to maintain 


esoterica, but at the same time they 
recognize the importance of such material 
in terms of prestige and they want to 
win back the connoisseurs who were the 
backbone of the old The 


list (which will undoubtedly include two 


Westminster. 


dozen volumes of Scarlatti Sonatas) should 


be announced in a month or so. ..The 
Naumburg Foundation’s prize piece this 
vear is the Second Symphony by George 
It will be recorded by Colum- 


New York 


under the 


Rochberg. 


bia later this vear when the 


Philharmonic performs _ it 
winner of the same Foundation’s conduct- 
ing award, Werner Torkanowskvy. . .I was 
pleased to read that a federal court in 
Marvland had found for H. H. Scott in the 
action involving another firm's use of the 
same surname. It takes a good long while 
and a lot of hard work to make a name 
worth something, and Hermon Hosmer 
Scott's is one of the most honored in the 


hall of 


to pass along this item: 


fame. .. That reminds me 
\ lady in Black- 
foot, Idaho, recently addressed a letter to 
“The New 
York". It was delivered promptly to us. 
How's that for renown, considering that 


audio 


Record Guide of America, 


we are not even listed in the Manhattan 
that all 
of you will join me in extending ‘‘get well 
quick” wishes to John Conly, former 
Editor of High Fidelity, who has been 
recuperating from a painful operation in a 
New York hospital 


of overdue reviews started pouring in from 


telephone directory?. ..I know 


.At press time a lot 


various vacation spots, so look for a fat 
issue next month. . . The many discophiles 
who affection for Henry Gage 


will be pleased to hear that he is now asso- 


share my 


ciated with Music Masters, in mid- 
Manhattan, happily surrounded by the 
records and books he knows so well. LL. 
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for Doctors Only 


Nice of Medicine 


prepared under the direction 
and supervision of the 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


Cordially Invites You to Participate at the 6th International 
Congress of Internal Medicine, Basle, Switzerland 


in the Symposium, “Differential Diagnosis of Edema 


Mailing the coupon below brings to 
your desk Volume 1, No. 5 of THE 
VOICE OF MEDICINE — the unique 
recorded medical journal. This 12-inch, 
hi-fi long-playing dise is yours for 14 
days examination—at absolutely no cost 
or obligation—to introduce you to a 
remarkable bi-monthly series for doc- 
tors. Also included in this issue: a “Per- 
son-to-Person Interview” with Prof. 
Ernst B. Chain of London and an Every- 
day Practice Panel Discussion of “*The 
Aging Patient’. 

THE VOICE OF MEDICINE uses recent 
advances in audio engineering to create a 
dynamic link between the busy practitioner 
and medical-history-in-the-making. From 
national and international congresses and 
conferences, medical centers and gatherings 
throughout the world, you hear specially- 
prepared discussions by the best qualified 


and Possibilities for Therapy”... 


scientists and specialists on medical topics 
vital to your every day practice. 

Each VM record has its own beautifully- 
illustrated record album—complete with pro- 
gram notes, abstracts and other materials of 
professional interest. 

\ one year subscription to THE VOICE 
OF MEDICINE (6 records) costs $25.00— 
less per record than many classical labels 
now in your music collection—and every 
penny is tax-deductible! 





PLEASE NOTE 
THE VOICE OF MEDICINE is pre- 


pared exclusively for the medical pro- 
fession. This offer is made in American 
Record Guide because its physician 
readers demonstrate a keen awareness 
of the value of audio techniques. 























Best Gentlemen: 
esl 
Hear for 238 
eee 
Yourself! 223: 
at pee 
no cost or Be 
obligation. S53 
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oe 
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gether with complete information on this bi-monthly 
series for physicians. If I decide to keep the record 
and subscribe to VM, | understand you will bill me 
$25.00 for a one year subscription (6 records) or at 
the money-saving 2 or 3 year rate | may choose later. 
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The great physici ian (anc { accomplished amateur musician) Herman Boerhaave 
lecturing to nm al students at Leyden during the early 18th century 
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By WILLIAM L. PURCELL 


N ONE OF the great passages of philo- 
eee literature, the Introductory 
Epistle to De L'Infinito Universo et Mondi 
1584), Giordano Bruno confesses that “‘it 
is Unity that doth enchant me. By her 
power I am free though thrall, happy in 
sorrow, rich in poverty, and quick even in 
death. Through her virtue I envy not 
those who are bond though free, who grieve 


in the midst of pleasures, who endure 
poverty in their wealth. . .They carry 
their chains with them. . .""! This vision 


of a basic intellectual unity that underlies 
the phenomena of the world is a funda- 
mental drive in every man of pure science; 
like music and art, it proceeds from the 
imagination and is governed by the instinct 
for harmony and beauty, and since the 
pursuit of things remote from the interests 
of everyday life must forever remain be- 
vond the comprehension of most mortals, 
the scientist like the musician is generally 
a lonely and misunderstood figure in any 
This 


unfortunately 


society. true nature of science is 


obscured in the popular 
mind by applications that enhance our 
physical comfort and efficiency or threaten 


The 


tradition 


our destruction. educated man of 


humanist the man of letters, 


historian, artist, musiclan—often failing to 
make the distinction between pure science 
and pure mathematics on the one hand and 
inventions, gadgets, cures, and weapons on 
the other, seldom realizes that there is no 


proper connection between the two; that 


'Singer, Dorothea W.: Giordano Bruno, His Life and 
Thought with Annotated Translation of His Work 
On the Infinite Universe and Worlds. New York, 
Henry Schuman, 1950, p. 229 
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to the scientific genius science is as pure an 
activity, and directed by the same love of 
unity, harmony, and beauty as, say, music; 
that only the media of expression and laws 
We can be 
thankful for the applications of scientific 
that 
environment and, like the phonograph and 


of procedure are different. 


prin iples give us control of our 


printed book, may contribute indispensably 
to the higher life, but such things are only 
a by-product of science and belong to the 
realm of invention and technology. 
little 


rhey 


are of interest to the scientist as 
scientist because they represent theoretical 
territory already won and therefore not 
worth further time and consideration. If 
economic necessity forces him to engage in 
the devising of technological applications 
or in practical research—and few of us are 
economically independent—it is drudgery 
similar to the teaching of youthful medio- 
crity by the creative musician. 

The late Curt Sachs, in his brilliant book 
on the ‘Commonwealth of Art’’, demon- 
between music and 


strates stylistic unity 


the other arts at a given period. Spengler 
has traced a parallel between the develop- 
ment of European music and mathematics. 
May not these generalizations be extended 
eventually to include all of science as well 
as mathematics as approaches by the same 
human spirit to the reality of the world? 
The kinship between music and mathe- 
matics is envisioned by the English mathe- 
(1814-97) 


be described as 


matician, James J. Sylvester 


who asks ‘may not Musi 
the Mathemati 
musi 


feels 


of sense, Mathematic as 
Thus the musician 
Mathematic, the 


of the reason? 
mathematician 


~ 








t h ink 


Music— Music 


the waking life 


Mathe- 


each to receive its 


the dream, 
mathe 


consummation from the other when the 


hum inl ite llige we, € levate d to its pertect 


shall shine forth 


Mozart 


Gauss "2 


type, gloritied im some 


future Dirichlet or Beethoven- 
Phis relationship is contirmed by 
Stravinsky, that “‘the 


I think 


Igor who tells us 


Way composers think—the way 


is, it seems to me, not very different from 
mathematical thinking I was aware of 
the similarity of these two modes while I 
was still a student; and, incidentally, 
mathematics was the subject that most 
interested me mm s¢ hool "3 | W N Sul- 


livan, later to be discussed, insists upon the 


aesthetic nature of science and mathe- 
matics in such characteristic Passages as 
“the language of esthetics is never far to 


seek in the writings of mathematicians” ,! 


and he goes on to remark that “for science 


to have inspired such ardor and devotion 
in men it is obvious that it must meet one 
ot the deepest needs of human nature 
This need manifests itself as the desire for 


beaut It is in its esthetic aspect that the 
chief char of science resides."4 We 
remember that science as an art is one of 


the main themes of Havelock Ellis’ The 
Dance of Life, in 


\lbert Einstein's love of music 


which book ts discussed 


Che aesthetic 


Is We ll rec 


appeal of natural history 
ind embodied in thous- 
such as J. J. Audubon’s 
elephant folios on the birds of America and 
E. Haeckel’s Aunstformen der Natur. The 
unity of the with 
mathematics and artistic creation has been 
de | ired b 


former ge 


ognized 


ands ol books, 


bast organic world 


i German scientiti 


writer of a 


who that ‘‘the 
Beethoven's 
or Raphael's painting, or 


Mi hael \nge lo's s¢ ulpture Is < 


revelation 


weration states 


deepest powel ot music, or 


Goethe's poetry 
mysterious 
of the most subtle mathematical 


relations and 


effects—produced without 
f 


conscious perception of these relations, 


it work in them 


mind is 


though a human 








Quote hematt New 
York, S ‘ pp. 404-405 
Igor St rt Conversation 
wth Ie Ss 1? New York, Doubleday & 
Co me 1959 l 

71. W.N.S tro» Scte New 
York, Viking Press, 1934, pp. 262-263 


In spite ol all our ‘consciousness’, the 


obscure 


intuitive power at work in these 


human artistic achievements ditfers very 


little from the curious force with which a 
radiolarian builds up its littke house in the 
deep sea OF «l 


caseworm fits on its fine, 


rhythmic, snail-like coat. In both we have 


the same profound, crystal-like con- 


that 
wings of the butterfly, 


structive forth the 


the feathers of the 


power brought 


bird, the bodily frame of all the animals 


and plants, that harmonizes so well with 
strict mathematical forms. In Beethoven 
and Raphael it is not more conscious, or 
unconscious, not clearer and vaguer, not 
more mystical or more natural, than in the 
poorest worm or the microscopically small 
radiolarian.’”® 

Whereas to the ordinary, practical man 
the main drives of action are for comfort, 
wealth, and social status, to the scientist it 
is a vision of unity reached through know- 
ledge in accordance with the inductive 
method of analysis and experiment; he is 
an instrument in the expression of truth 
and he would not care, he could not help 
himself, if the truth brought his destruc- 
tion. It never does For the further he 
penetrates the more apparent it becomes 
that the universe is supremely rational, 
that harmony and beauty are integral with 
its structure. So far from knowledge in- 
leads to 


total of 


creasing sorrow, knowledge 


ecstasy because reality, the sum 


objective truth, may be a function of per- 


fection Scientific advance never com- 


promises the instinct for rightness. This is 
what Bruno knew in the passage quoted 
above, and it is more or less the conviction 
of every man of science. It is generally not 
understood by the layman because he will 


not view nature impersonally but through 


the distortion of his egotisti desires. 
George Sarton has pointed out that ‘‘men 
understand the world in different wavs 


The main ditference lies in this, that some 
men are more abstract-minded, and they 
naturally think first of unity and of God, or 


wholeness, of infinity and other such con- 


cepts, while the minds of other men are 
Wilhelm Bélsche: Haeckel, His Life and Work 
Philadelphia, George W Jacobs & Co., n.d., 


215-216 
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Sir William Herschel at the age of 46 


concrete and thev cogitate about health 


and disease, profit and loss. They invent 


gadgets and remedies; they are less in- 


terested in knowing anything than in 


applying whatever knowledge they may 
already have to practical problems; they 
try to make things work and pay, to heal 
and teach.’’6 

Scientists, 


therefore, are dreamers or 


abstract-minded no less than musicians 


and other artists, and the fact that not 
every scientist is a lover of music or every 
musician a lover of science is a testimony 
to the imperfection of the human mind 
than to a 


rather qualitative difference 


between the two fields. Science is con- 
cerned with the outer world and music and 
mathematics with the inner, and it is the 
interaction of the two that stimulates 
growth in the consciousness of man. 

Of the thousands of scientists who love 
music’, six unlike figures from mostly dif- 
ferent periods of history are chosen for 
Each of men, 
Herschel, Sullivan, 


Koprowski, and Sarton, possesses a type of 


brief comment. these 


Boerhaave, Borodin, 


mind that transcends the narrow pro- 


fessional outlook and embraces music and 


6A History of Science. Vol. 1. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1952 i 

ome medical men who loved music are discussed 
n Willard Marmelszadt’s Musical Sons of Aescula 
pius. New York, Froben Press, 1946. 
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science as harmonious elements of a 
higher unity of understanding 
Herman (1668-1738), a 


Dutchman, was the most famous physician 


Boerhaave 


in Europe in the early 18th century, great 
both as a healer and as a teacher, and one 
of the earliest doctors known to have loved 
music. Asa scholar Boerhaave was noted 
as a linguist and was familiar with botany, 
chemistry, philosophy, history, literature, 
art, and music in addition to medical sub- 
jects. Pupils flocked to him at Leyden 
from all over the world and his practice 
was so extensive that he became enormous- 
ly wealthy; his Institutiones 
Medicae (1708) and A phorismi (1709) were 


read 


bc ks, as 


throughout 
\rabic 


sent him a letter addressed to ‘Boerhaave 


Europe and _ translated 


even into A Chinese mandarin 


and it reached him in due 
When was in 
Holland in 1715 to learn shipbuilding’, he 


Like 


Molire, the Dutch physician recognized 


in Europe”’ 
course. Peter the Great 


too became a pupil of Boerhaave. 


the shortcomings of his profession and 


declared that “if we compare the good 
which a half-dozen true sons of Aesculapius 
have accomplished since the origin of 
medical art upon the earth with the evil 
which the immense mass of doctors of this 
profession among the human race have 
done, there can be no doubt that it would 
have been far better if there had never been 
any physicians in the world.""? It is re- 
ported that no doctor took exception to 
this caustic observation as each imagined 
himself to be among the excepted six. 

\s a musician Boerhaave ‘‘when weary 
revived himself with music, his most de 
lightful entertainment; being not only a 


good 


performer on several instruments, 


particularly the lute, which he accom- 


panied also with his voice, but a good 
theorist likewise in the science, having 
read the ancient and best modern authors 
on the subject, as appears by lectures he 
gave on sound and hearing; and during the 
winter he had once a week a concert at his 


own house, to which by turns were invited 


‘Record collectors need hardly be 
Albert Lortzing’s delighttul comi« 
subject, “Zar und Zimmermann Decca DX-129 
‘Quoted in Victor Robinson's Story of Medicine, 
New York, Tudor Publishing Co., 1931, p. 329 


reminded ot 
opera on this 











Borodir r 
ainting by 
some select wequatinta e ol both se xes, and 


patients of distinction from other 


likewise 
countries, ’"!? 

Sir William Herschel 
In the that 


there was born at 


1738-1822 


Boerhaave died 


Sallie eal 


Hanover one Friedric h 


Wilhelm Herschel, who, after a professiona! 
career as musicla he plaved the oboe 
violin, organ d harpsichord, and was a 
composer and teacher became one of the 
world's greatest astronomers Herschel’s 
father was a music! oboist in the 
band of the Hanoverian Foot Guards, and 
of the tive others the family four pos- 
sessed outstand musical talent ind were 
protessio il musicians. In 1757 voung Wil- 
liam and his older brother Jacob went to 
London where, like Handel a generation 
earlier, thev settled as musicians. William 
envaged In CoMpositlo ind like a true 
18th-centurv composer was able at one 


t 


time to co ple ( symphonies 


From 1762 


manager ot 


seven 
overtures} 1 smal months 
to 1766 Hers hel Was concert 


tion that in- 


the Leeds Orchestra 1 1 pos 
volved choice of programs, conducting and 
rehearsing the orchestra, and training the 


musicians In 1766 he iccepted posts as 


church organist first at Halifax and then at 
Bath. All this time 


many fields 


his mind was active in 


besides music; the study of 


musical theory led him to mathematics, 





. he Lif S e 
1948, p. 16 


this to optics, and finally to astronomy. 

In 1782, at the age of 44, when he had 
become famous as an astronomer, Herschel 
gave up music entirely as a profession to 
devote his energy to a study of the stars. 
He built his own telescopes, since good 
not otherwise available, 
the ! 


grinding lenses and casting mirrors that 


instruments were 


and this involved tedious work « 


were made of an alloy of tin and copper. 
In 1789 he completed a reflector telescope 
of 40 feet focal length with a mirror four 
feet in diameter and this was the largest 
teles« ope in the world, a scientific curiosity 
and wonder. Herschel’s most spectacular 
undoubtedly the 
covery of the planet Uranus in 1781. All 
the other planets of our solar system that 


achievement was dis- 


were then recognized had been known to 
man since prehistoric times, and although 
a few individuals had seen Uranus before, 
no one had 
Herschel 


His discovery won him 


as the astronomer Flamsteed, 


realized its significance until 
viewed this planet 
the patronage of the king, George III, as 


well as the Copley Medal and membership 


in the Royal Society. Joseph Haydn 
visited Herschel on June 15, 1792, and 
tells about the astronomer and his tele- 
scopes in the First London Notebook 


recently reprinted.!! 


On clear winter nights when Herschel 
was seated at the reflector of his telescope 
accompanied by his faithful sister Caro- 
line—who was an astronomer in her own 
right and had given up music as a profes- 
the ink sometimes froze in the bottle 


Herschel’s hand but 


sion 
in Caroline the two 
scientists had more important things to 
engage their attention than physical dis- 
comfort. Due to Herschel’s observations, 
the known dimensions of the cosmos were 
expanded many thousands of times from 
what they were previously, and it is as the 


father of sidereal astronomy that his fame 


chiefly lies 
Alexander Borodin (1833-1887 
In the case of Borodin the careers of 





scientist and musician were not successive, 
H. C. Robbins Landor Collected Correspondence 
ind I 1 Noteb t Joseph Haydn London, 
Barrie & Rockliff New York, Essential Books, 
1959 254-255 
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Boro- 
din is immortal today as the composer of 
Igor”, 


the Steppes of Central Asia, and some songs, 


as with Herschel, but simultaneous. 


‘Prince symphonies, quartets, /n 


but in his lifetime he was equally prominent 
He ob- 
degree at the St. 


as a chemist and science teacher. 
tained his medical 
Petersburg Academy of Medicine in 1858 
Like 


Montagu in our day, Borodin had 


and later taught there as a professor 
\shley 
the brains and courage to challenge the 
absurd prejudice that placed woman in an 
inferior status to man. He may not have 
grasped the obvious (when pointed out) 
fact of woman's natural superiority to 
man, but he did advocate equal educational 
rights and helped found, and lectured in, a 
medical school for women. An excellent 


account of Borodin’s scientific work was 
written by George Sarton and published in 
Osiris, 7:225-260, 1939. 
John William Navin Sullivan 
(1886-1937) 

J. W. N. Sullivan ranks not as a creative 
scientist, mathematician, or musician but 
as a creative philosopher of these fields, 


and his many books show a remarkable 


gift for lucid thought and exposition. He 


was born in London and, although his 


mathematical ability and power of con- 
centration were manifest in school days, he 
was employed at the age of 14 by a tele- 
graph company and thereafter pursued his 
formal education only on the side. He 
published his first book in 1917 (a novel 
Atlempt at Life), and then in 


began the remarkable series of 


entitled An 
1922 he 
science essays in book form with Aspects of 
a second series in 1925, Atoms and 
Electrons 1924), a little 
History of Mathematics in Europe, 


Science, 
book on the 
(1925) 
then several books on 


and astronomy, 


Limitations of Science, (1933), and a biog- 
Newton (1938). \n 


autobiographical novel, But for the Grace of 


raphy of Isaac 
God, (1932), throws a considerable light on 
his life and thought. 

Sullivan was one of the first to recognize 
in the Relativity theories a world-view of 
enormously greater enchantment than the 
Newtonian, which is somewhat too com- 
monplace for satisfaction on any but the 
prac tical level (it facilitates calculation). 
That our world actually conforms to a type 
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of non-Euclidean and n-dimensional geo- 
metry is a fact of great poetic meaning. 
Sullivan met 1924, 


and two years later was published Three 


Einstein in Berlin in 
Men Discuss Relativity, which is one of the 
few good popular expositions of this sub- 
pect. 

\ll this while Sullivan was considerably 
interested in music. In 1927 appeared his 
masterpiece, one of the classics of music 
Beethoven: His Spiritual De- 
this Sullivan takes 
issue with the prevalent materialistic out- 


literature, 
velopment. In book 
look of aesthetic theory that would deprive 
music of significance beyond the pleasure 
of sound. He points out that Beethoven 


was a firm believer in the “revelation” 


theory of art which holds that music, no 
less than science, is a way of communi- 
“The 


art has a transcendental function, 


cating knowledge about reality. 
highest 
as science has. In saying this, however, 
we must be careful to distinguish between 
these functions. We cannot say that art 
communicates knowledge, as science does, 
for we should be open to the objection 
made to the revelation theory of art that 
we cannot say what the revelation is of. 
But what art does do is to communicate to 
us an attitude, an attitude taken up by the 
artist consequent upon his perceptions, 
which perceptions may be perceptions of 
factors in reality. . .Beethoven does not 
communicate to us his perceptions or his 
experiences. He communicates to us the 
attitude based on them."’!? 

In the last four years of his life Sullivan 
was the victim of multiple sclerosis, from 
which he died at the early age of 51. 

Hilary Koprowski (1916- ) 

In these days of specialized interests, 
when culture is as fragmentary as the field 
visitor to the Wistar 


Philadelphia might be sur- 


of a profession, a 
Institute in 
prised, should he wander into the con- 
ference room from the anatomical museum, 
to observe a collection of Chopiniana, 
books and facsimile editions of Chopin 


scores. In the Director's office—it is to 


Continued on page 44) 


*2Beethoven: His Spiritual Development. 
Alfred A. Knopt, 1936, p. 23. 
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Is music really an abstract art, 


as Ned Rorem says, or ts tl 


A Language of the Subconscious? 


By JACK DIETHER 


N ARTISTIC matters, it is often far 
easier to make comparative analogies 
than to self-contained de- 


vive useful 


finitions, and Ned Rorem gives us an excel- 


lent example of this In comparing the 


aesthetics of music with that of painting, 


he manages to deal in quite varied terms 


with what music is mot. But, like many 


practicing musicians both creative and 
re-creative he seldom reall comes to 
terms with what) must s, from the 
aesthetic viewpoint 

“Music’s power lies in an absence of 


human significance’, he writes, without 
further qualification And again: ‘‘Es- 
sentially music is abstract and painting is 


despite what we hear to 


representatiol 


the contrar’ Music has no intellectual 
significance © meaning outside itself 

I believe that painting does have meaning 
outside itself When abstract painters 
protess i striving to eliminate repre- 


sentation, their very effort implies camou- 


flage.’ 

This naive dissociation of music from 
nature, in contradistinction to the other 
arts, is characteristic of many composers 


and pertormers today, though it does not 


do the slightest harm to their creative or 
professional artistry, as a rule Un- 
fortunately, it plays into the hands of the 
who is equally 


conservative crit naive, 


ind who habitually tends to make a shal- 


As regular readers know,our Mr. Diether 


often addresses him to extra-musica 
dare one say scientific? siderations 
not only n these pages but also in such 


professional journals as Psychoanalysis. 
The present article started out as a letter te 
The Editor, but grew too long It was 
prompted by Ned Rorem’s stimulating 

say, ‘Pictures and Pieces’, which ap- 


peared here in the July issue 


l ) 


low, surface evaluation of what he hears. 
This happens because such critics are es- 
sentially frustrated academicians who have 
never graduated psychologically. They 
rightly feel that the artists and composers, 
music’s abstract 


by their insistence on 


“purity’’, have given them carte blanche to 
weigh everything, however creative, in the 
the time and find it 


academic balance of 


wanting If music has no “human 
significance’, then nothing matters except 
the rules; and thus the reasoning of the 
artist is turned against his own creation by 
the critical rear guard (or conversely by 
the compulsive nouveau faddist 

\nd so, by way of helping to protect the 
instinctive artist from the consequences of 
his own intellectual naiveté, [ ask him to 
consider seriously how the power of music, 
or of any other art, could possibly lie in 


The 


power in question is a human phenomenon, 


an absence of human significance. 


and logic instructs us that a force can never 


be produced simply by a lack of force. 


**Nothing will come of nothing’, as King 


Lear said, with a truth far transcending 


the meaning he intended Obviously, 
then, the “absence of human significance” 


Ss an artifact 


an apparency concealing a 
deeper significance. This deeper signific- 
ance peeps out continually throughout Mr. 
Rorem’s article, without his ever coming to 
grips with it 

Music has justly been called the language 

But 
\t one 
he quotes Hindemith about it with- 


ot emotion, par exce lle nce. 


of feeling, 
Rorem touches on this only twice 
poi 


out really absorbing what Hindemith is 
possibly because Hindemith him- 
If Hindemith had 


gone all the way, perhaps he wouldn't have 


SaVing 


self only goes half way 
quoted him at all! At another place, re- 
“We 


don't disagree on what is termed joyous, 


ferring to ‘‘general mood"’, he writes: 
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tragic or ecstatic, except when we read 
into the style of one musical period that 
which refers to another.” He points out, 
for example, that ‘in recent western music 


‘minor’ means sad, though it had no such 


suggestion three hundred years ago.” 
Each century, he says, gives conventional 
symbols for general mood. But the fact 


that an individual piece of music has a long- 
term emotional specivity which far exceeds 
these “conventional symbols’ reveals 
itself unwittingly in the follow-up: ‘Even 
today, who is saddened by the completely 
minor carol God Rest 


men?” 


You Merry Gentle- 


Emotionally speaking, music 
virtually begins where words leave off. It 
is abstract only in literal terms, in the sense 
that words are too vague for what music 
expresses. Rorem’'s article argues only 


that music is too vague for what words and 


pictures express, which hardly needs 
demonstrating. 
I think the confusion arises from the 


fact that the conscious intellect can often 
make little of the fleeting play of emotions 
that takes place on the threshold of con- 
sciousness. What cannot be grasped and 
held by the intellect is deemed abstract; it 
so to the subconscious 


may be far from 


mind. It is especially easy to insist on the 


abstractness of music when one is com- 


paring it to the representationalism of 
painting, because music is obviously not 
that 


observes that when a painter makes an 


representational in way.  Rorem 


‘abstract’ painting, “his very effort im- 
plies camouflage.” But he fails to see that 
exactly the same thing can be said of the 
composer who strongly desires his music to 
be apprehended 1s pure abstraction. He 
doesn't see it because below the conscious 
level the essential language of music is 
(“camouflaged”), while 


What 


music has an 


entirely symbol 
that of painting is only partly so. 
we refer to as absolute 


emotional content which bypasses the 
intellectual content of words altogether, 
and this is the state which modern abstract 
painters aspire to, consciously or other- 
wise, in bypassing the explicit content of 
recognizable images. They wish to make 
painting express emotion more directly, 
just as music has always done—or else, like 


our modern composer, they merely wish it 
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to be ‘abstract’, not realizing that the 


more abstract one is, the more wholly sub- 
jective he becomes. After saying of the 
abstract painters that “their very effort 
makes the 


following antithesis: ‘‘A musician feels no 


implies camouflage’, Rorem 
compunction to disguise ‘subject matter’, 


and might even attempt to reveal it, 
safely assured that logicians will never de- 
cipher his secret thoughts. No inquisition 
can intelligibly reproach a composer as it 
can a Goya for subversive or obscene 
notions.” 

The last part of this is simply an ex- 
tension of Robert Schumann's sage obser- 
vation that “revolution could be contained 
within the four walls of a symphony, and 


But 


composer 


the police would be none the wiser.”’ 
that the 
himself is in full, rational control of all this 


Rorem’s assumption 


is the most naive of all. The involuntary 


function of symbolism is to conceal the 
true meaning of the creation not merely 
from the audience, but from its creator as 
well. Our music grows on such involuntary 
symbolism, and the more developed and 
music becomes, the 


complex the more 


elaborate is the camouflage. Since the 


composer's intended “subject matter’’ 
(1.e., the vocal text, or the “‘program”’ of an 
whether revealed or 


instrumental work, 


withheld) may have no direct connection 


with this underlying, unconscious sym- 
bolism, it follows that the « om poser has no 
conscious choice in the revealing er con- 
cealing of the latter. The listener in turn 
responds to his music, positively or nega- 
tively according to his makeup, usually 
without knowing anything more about this 
hidden side of the creation than the com- 
poser does. 

What makes a real composer, then, is his 
initial faculty for expressing every layer of 
his unique personality, conscious and un- 
conscious (what Mahler termed the ‘‘in- 


tegral being’’), in terms of music:  Ats 


music and his alone. This is the mysterious 
faculty the origin of which we still do not 
those who love 


understand, but which 


music instinctively 


hear it. 


recognize when they 
What makes a bad music criti* isa 
writer who does net love music, cr is trying 
to work out some internal conflict about it 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ANIAR 


An Epic of Space Flight in 2038 A. D. 


COURT 





Opera in Two Aco by Karl-Birger Blomdahi 
Soheeot THE ROYAL OPERA, STOCKHOLM 
Chore and Orches of THE VIENNA VOLKSOPER 
Conducted w WERNER JANSSEN 


Baeed on the poem ANLARY 


w HARRY MARTINSON \dapted tor the sage by 





ERIK LINDEGREN 








Science fiction set to music— 


Blomdahl’s extraordinary opera 


N THES! DAYS wher the pretty 
languors ol lacy nationalism and 


plange Shostakovichism bring in the 


biggest box-office rewards it is 


that the name 


not stranve 


of Karl-Birger Blomdahl its 


practi ally But there have been 


known. 


important doings in the Scandinavian 


Countries 


ind Blomdahl’s output deserves 


attention from all types of musi -making 


organizations. With “:iniara” his full im- 


pact has bee cle 
Des edl there has been much talk 
ibout this “ey of space flight in 2038 


** dniara”™’ Margareta 


BLOMDAHL: 


Hall The Blind Poetess—-Coloratura 
Sop Kjerstin Dellert (Daisi Doody 
ind) = La  Garcgonne—Soprano), — Erik 
Saed The Mimarobe—Basso Can- 
tante Arne Tvrén (Chefone I and II 

Barit r SVE Erik Vikstrém (Chief 


ri Tenor Kolbjérn 


Fechnician [—Lyri 
Hdéiseth (Chief Technician I] 


enor ’ 
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By ARTHUR COHN 


LD.” 


liness of the subject matter 


and there is no doubting the time- 


“a revue ot 


mankind in space-time” Moreover, 
‘Aniara’’ is magnificent theater, fascin- 
ating music, and a work of art in the 
highest sense of definition, existing in 
terms of modern speech and minus any 


panhandled patchwork 
Though 


pl tined as an“ 


music is constantly being ex- 


international” language, the 


point remains that from Norway, 


Sweden, et al 


Hitist 
, is primitively bound in too 
many minds as meaning Sibelius to the 
30 Lundborg (Chief Technician III 

Olle Sivall (Sandon the 
Penor Butto , Space Cadets, 
the 


Chorus and 


Baritone 
Comedian 
Passengers, others (soloists from 
Royal Opera, Stockholm 
Orchestra of the Vienna Volksoper con- 
ducted by Werner Janssen. Columbia 
set M2L-405, four sides, $9.96, or Stereo 


\2S-902, $11.96 
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North and Grieg to the South It is only 


recently that Nielsen has been permitted 
his place in this 


narrow geographic ob- 


servation. But each of the Scandinavian 
countries now possesses composers of first 
rank, working in 


varving techniques, 


bound together Gf they must be) by an 


essential motivation: abjuration of trite, 


tinkly nationalism and, instead, affirma- 
tion of the native spirit with contemporary 
techniques. 

Blomdahl first came into the spotlight 
by the music for 


ISCM 


Phough much of the music 


selection of his per- 


formance at several festivals. 


at these affairs 
dies the natural death brought about by 
birth, the selective 


unnatural process is 


already of sufficient importance to the 


\llow- 


a guidepost without indi- 


follower of contemporary matters. 
ing the use of 


cating that this means sheer mimicry, 


Blomdahl is initially to be placed in the 
Hindemithian coterie This reference to 


architectural solidity and serrated tonal 


tools has been retained in his work as he 
progre ssed to a serial condition in his com- 
“serial” is in 


positions sut the word 


Blomdahl’s case a manvy-leveled operation 


It is not the single de 


ree of organization, 
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Three scenes inside the space ship Aniara 
engineering marvel to which the doomed passengers turn as if it were a god; above, 
left, Erik Saeden as The Mimarobe, keeper of the superhuman machine and chief 
engineer of the ill-fated vessel; 
the irrepressible dancing girl 


but part of the working process, used in 
organizing the total, by way of distribution, 


Comparison, ind 


contrast. It will be 


recognized as a stimulant in ‘Antara’, 
where serial forms are the pivots on which 


\nd 


no better sound-definition could be utilized 


certain dramatic moments revolve. 


unless which is 


a supra-chromatic idea, 
too fussy and represents a poor bargain). 
Phis opera ts based on an epic set of 103 
poems by Harry Martinson, adapted by 
Erik Lindegren. It is an acute piece of 
science drama, and one hopes that the 
fiction will never become truth. ‘‘Aniara™’ 
is a space ship with 8,000 people on board, 
on its way to Mars from Earth, now totally 
radioactive. The ship goes off course and 
eventually all the passengers realize death 


rhe al- 


will be the end of the journey. 
i evident: 


legorical) partnership is most 


mankind demolishing itself, gone astray, 
helpless and hope less. 
Blomdahl strict 


character personality or plot conflict be- 


does not depend on 


tween persons; rather, he uses his in- 
dividuals as part of a total collective force, 
each a svmbol within the mass. 


Mimarobe, 


Thus, the 


who functions as a narrator 


Continued on page 41) 
below, the great hall of Mima, an 


below, left, Kjerstin Dellert as Daisi Doody, 
Photos from the Royal Opera, Stockholm 
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The summer’s harvest of 


releases for balletomanes 


By C. J. LUTEN 


HE releases reviewed here represent 
by no means all the albums of ballet 


music that were distributed this past 
summer nevertheless. this list reflects 
the record companies’ conviction that 
interest in the dance ts at its zenith (with 
the real new high not vet in sight Not 
too manv vears ago, these releases might 
have been more ballet product than the 


market could have digested during the 


warm months. One may always expect a 
few familiar nosegays and the latest potted 
versions of the canonized full-length 
classics in a typical latter day summer 


harvest—but hardly ever in the old days 


would one have seen a complete ballet 
launched July nd never, certainly, 
two 

In the record trade, there has been a 
fossilized notion that listeners’ brains go 


Ballet Music from the Operas. VER- 
DI: ‘“Aida’’—Ballet Music, Act 2; 
MUSSORGSKY: 
Dances of the 
BORODIN: 
the Polovtsian 
Dance {ct 2 
Gioconda’’—Dance of the 
WAGNER: “Ta 
Vusic, Act 1; Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Herbert 
\ngel Stereo S-35925, $5.98 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake 


“*K hovantschina” 

Slaves, Act 4; 
**Prince Igor” 
Vaidens and the Polovtsian 
PONCHIELLI: ‘La 
Hours, Act 3; 


Venusberg 


Persian 


Dance of 


nnhduser” 
Karajan. 


von 


Excerpts 


Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. Lon- 
don Stereo CS-6218, $2.98 special 
price 
DELIBES: Sylvia and Coppélia (Ex- 
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a period of dry rot during the 
that 


from accepting any multiple set of records. 


through 


summer months prevents them 


If, as it seems, ballet has become an ex- 
ception, this crack in the dike of resistance 
musical nourishment 


against dispensing 


when the living is easy might one day 
grow larger. Who knows what might float 


through then? 


But back to what we have now. Be- 
ginning with the complete sets, one's 
thoughts turn first to the new Bolshoi 


presentation of Nutcracker, primarily be- 
cause of its musical persuasiveness and 
secondly because it 


security of style, 


represents new attainments in the art of 
recording in the Soviet Union. Rozhdest- 
vensky leads a genial, lyrical performance 
that builds as it goes along. In the early 


Christmas party scenes, his phrasing 

Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by Hugo Rignold. RCA 
Victor LM-2485, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- 
2485, $5.98. 

CHOPIN: Les Sylphides; PONCHIELLI: 
“La Gioconda’’-—Dance of the Hours; 
MEYERBEER: Les Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Mackerras Stereo S- 
35833, $5.98. 

ADAM: — Giselle 
Symphony 
Anatole Fistoulari. Mercury 
set SR2-9011, four sides, $11.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker (complete); 


Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra conducted by 


cerpts); 


Patineurs; 
\ngel 


(complete); London 
conducted by 


Stereo 


Orchestra 


Gennady Rozhdestvensky. Artia Stereo 
set ALP(S) 1801, four sides, $11.98, 
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needs more pointing and there is an ab- 


sence of “go” to almost every number; 


but once the Transformation Scene is 


reached Rozhdestvensky, perhaps affected 
a bit himself by the magic of it all, gives 
us more brilliance, more brio, a decidedly 
stronger infusion of theatrical color than 
before which is sustained throughout the 
Che orchestra's 


remainder of the score. 


ensemble is somewhat ragged here and 


there and, of course, the solo oboe and 


horns, typical of those in all Russian 


bands, are sometimes disagreeable in 


tone; but the Bolshoi, as you would ex- 


pect, respects, understands, and com- 
municates its pleasure in playing Tchai- 
kovsky, and this alone would make this 


The 


buttery-smooth in texture and 


set worth-while. recording, too, 
is worthy 
distinct as to timbre in every bar except 
where cymbals must be dealt with. These 


latter tend to shatter in fortissimo pas- 
sages. 

Giselle, the work that Cyril Beaumont 
calls the “supreme achievement of the 
Ballet’ and that Edwin Denby 
“ballet’s 


wanted for representation in the Schwann; 


Romantic 


has dubbed Hamlet”, has not 


but it is certain that it has never had until 


now such a stunning recording. Were 
Fistoulari’s direction as resplendent—more 
elegant, more passionate than it is—this 
would be the Giselle to end them all. As it 


is, the set will recommend itself mainly 


to those who buy the latest fine “sound” 
regardless of musical considerations. Those 
who admire this faded but still lovely and 
graceful score will prefer the Fayer per- 
formance on Angel. 

Fistoulari does much better with Swan 
Lake; his 
and skills are, after all, better suited to it. 


With the help of the 


here in fine fettle, and with superb record- 


temperament, background, 


Concertgebouw, 


ing from London, he has accomplished 
something that is worth $2.98 of anyone's 
money (this disc is being introduced at a 
special promotional price). He uses the 
standard Drigo version rather than the 
original Tchaikovsky, which is the better 
one. But the Drigo is so very familiar 
I have 
two quarrels with the labeling on this 


The Pas de Deux (No. 5. 


that few are apt to be dissatisfied. 
a first-act 


disc. 
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dance for peasants in the original version, 
the famous Black Swan episode in the 
Petipa classic) is not given in full, as one 
would think from reading the label. In 
fact, one gets only a piece ot the Adagio, 
and it is not begun at its beginning. And 
No. 13e is not the Dance of the Little 
Swans, as labeled, but rather the famous 
second-act pas de deux. 


The excerpts from Delibes’ two ballet 
classics on the RCA label are enjoyable 
only for the pleasure of hearing a French 
The 


created for such sonorities, and these make 


orchestra play them. music was 
up the tonal dress that best becomes it. 
The conducting of Hugo Rignold is de- 
pressingly stolid, despite its neatness—so 
turned to an older RCA 


musk 


much so that I 


disc of this conducted by Pierre 
Monteux to remind myself how sparkling 
these scores can be in authoritative and 
affectionate hands. This new recording is 
handsome, but frequently the surfaces are 
noisy. 

The Angel disc 
Mackerras is, 


sounding program of ballet music. 


Charles 
[ fear, just another good- 
The 
Gordon Jacob orchestration of Sylphides 
Made for the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet revival in 


directed by 


is employed. 
1930, it is over-brilliant 
for my taste and not consistent with the 
muted poetry of Fokine’s choreographic 
invention. 

Best of all the issues at hand is a stereo 
available mono- 
phonic album entitled Ballet Music From 
the Operas. 


performances by 


release of a previously 


Here we have unforgettable 
Karajan and the Phil- 
harmonia of the Polovtsian sequences 
78s) 


latter is 


Beecham’s and 


Music. The 


patrician, accentuating clarity of texture 


(unequaled since 


the Venusherg 
and acoustical values with an ease of 
movement without ever sacrificing either 
the ‘music’s passion or its overwrought 
body temperature—which is, after all, the 
secret of its durable charm. Indeed, these 
two contributions stand as achievements 
notable for a spontaneity the celebrated 
Karajan many times fails to give us, and, 
must 


as such, bear the highest recom- 


mendation. The remainder of this disc 
is enjoyable and distinguished by polished 


execution. 












Other Reviews 


(including stereo®) 





HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 5 in F, Op 
24 (“Sprin 
Piano No. 9 in A, Op. 47 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin 
Menuhin (piano Capitol 
7246, $5.98 


Sonata for Violin and 
“Kreutzer” 


Hephzibah 
Stereo SG 


No S ar y 

Szeryng, Rubinsteir RCA Victor LSC-2377 
No 5 

Milste I cusl Capitol SPBR-8502 
SSUPERB performances of these oft 
recorded works The “Spring” is inde- 


scribably beautiful as these artists play it 
Not eve Milstein and Firkusny manage 
to convey quite the warmth and gentle 
beauty of this wor to the degree that 
the Menuhins manage The violinist’s 
tone is supremely clean and beautiful, 


while the pianist ripples along with an 


fluency that are 
Frankl I have 


soubrique t so compl tel 


Cast ind awesome 


never heard the Sonata’s 
lived up to as 
“Kreutzer” 


in this performance Phe 


begins somewhat perversely, with brother 


ind sister not in perfect agreement, but 
once the presto section is fully under way 
the plaving becomes perfectly unified and 


This ts 


vs many moods to per- 


tremendously exciting a “Kreut- 


zer™’ which conve 


fection The first movement is charged 
with a_ thrillingly tense drama; the 
andante is relaxed and elegantly bitter- 


sweet; the tinale is filled with an almost 


bumptious rustic gaiety The violinist is 


particularly successful in changing the 


size of his tone to suit each of these situa- 
tions, but to spend more time praising one 
Menuhin than miss the 


inother would 
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—William Cowper 


both 


outstanding quality possessed by 


performances, complet with the one 


minor exception noted rapport between 


two great artists. The stereo recording is 


splendidly handled, with the two instru- 


ments separated just enough to allow 
each to emerge with utmost clarity while 
not destroving the ensemble effect H.G 


e 

BEETHOVEN: Ii 
Battle Symphony), Op. 91; 

Overture No. 3, Op. 72A; 


Overture Op 43: Two 6-pound smooth- 


lington'’s Victory 
Leonore 
Prometheus 
bore bronze cannons; 12-pound howit- 
zer; French Charleville-pattern muskets; 
British Brown Bess muskets (cannons 
and muskets courtesy of U.S. Military 
\cademy, West New York 

Firing under the direction of Gerald C. 
Civil War 
Unit, Battery B, 2nd New Jersey Light 
Artillery ; 


conduc ted by 


Point, 


Stone by the Reactivated 
London Symphony Orchestra 
\ntal Dorati Mercury 
Stereo LPS-9000, $5.98 


Wellington's Victory) 
Gould RCAYN 


Sr that 
Svmphony”’ 


2433 
“Battle 


many of the 


ctor LS 
seems Jeethoven's 
considered by 
coy nos enti to be one of the master's least 
is rapidly acquiring the 


status of an 18/2 Overture 


attractive scores, 
Che first stereo 
RCA Victor, 
Morton Gould and his orchestra, 

Mercury, 


motion, has issued another 


recording, issued last vear by 
was by 

ind now with circus-like pro- 
version, com- 
plete with authentic artillery of the period. 


Phe result is calculated to provide sound 
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SUGGESTS --- 
FOR THE RECORD COLLECTOR WHO HAS EVERYTHING — EXCEPT THESE!!! 





WAGNER: TANNHAUSER (Com. BOITO: MEFISTOFELE (Com. 
plete) UR-211-4 — US-5211-4 RHAPSODY plete) UR-230-3 — US-5230-3 
Soloists Chorus and Orch of PERRANTE anc TEICHER Noli, Poggi, Neri — other soloists, 
Munich State Opera — ‘‘an ex- ene Guam tagis Pence Chorus and Orch. of the Milan 
tremely rich job in the recording” Opera; Franco Capuana, Cond 

— A flawless performance — San Ree 

Francisco Chronicle 
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veanenry & Jegees. | apt 

UR-80 US-5i _ 
GERSHW IN. Rhapsody my Blug. 
LISZT Hung. Rhapsody No. : 
BATH: Cornish Rhapsody ; ENES 
CO: Roumanian Rhapsody. 
















ST. SAENS: Symphony No. 3 in C Minor — Vienna Phil. Symph, UR-105—US-5105 
OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne — London Phil. Oreh. UR-111—US-5111 
VARESE: lonisation; Harrison: Canticle No. 3; Barlett: 4 Holidays; 

Manhattan Percussion Ensemble — Paul Price, Cond. UR-106—US-5106 
ROSSINI: Wm. Tell — L'It na — Semiramide, Gazza Ladra — Overtures — 





















Pasdeloup Orch. — Leibowitz, Cond. UR-114—US-5114 
HAYDN: Trumpet Concerto; Sinfonia Concertante in B Flat 
Vienna Philharmusica — Swarowsky, Cond. UR-129—US-5129 


— Orch. Hilites Vol. : UR-7063—US-57063 
:— Orch. Hilites Vol. 
S: Waltzes — Polkas — Ae My — Vienna Phil. 
EMPE: Conducts eer and R, Strauss 
reh. 
KA — Johnny Bud Orch. 
CHES — Sousa — Elgar — Arnold — Bundeswehr Musikkorps 
A | ISLANDS — Sam Makia Hawaiians 
WKINS — Running Wild, ete. 











Sym. 








HOFFMAN: MANDOLIN ieee 
CERTO; DITTESDORF: ARP 
CONCERTO UR-7110 — US- M7tto 
Soloists — Radio Leipzig & Berlin 
Symphony Orchs. — ‘‘the Hoffman 
is a perpetual delight’’ — Long 
Player 













H 
-134 — US-5134 — Manhattan 
reussion Ensemble—Paul Price, 
d. 
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OFFENBACH: LA GRAND 
DUCHESSE wh ee 
UR-115-2—US-5115-2 — Eugenia 
Zareska, Giselle. Prevet, other 
soloists, Paris Lyric Chrous, Pas- 
deloup Orch. Leibowitz, Cond. 
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THE NINE SYMPHONIES 



































C Minor, Op. 3 ALP 140 
F Flat Major, Op. 4 ALP 141 
E Flat Major, Op. 10 ALP 136* 
D Minor, Op. 13 ALP 137* 
D Major, Op. 60, “No. 1” ALP 172 
D Minor, Op. 70, “No. 2” ALP 177 
F Major, Op. 76, “No. 3” ALP 171 
G Major, Op. 88, “No. 4” ALP 178 
E Minor, Op. 95, “No. 5 ALP 190 


FOUR SUPERB SETS 


Slavonic Dances, Opp. 46&72 ALP 186/7* 

Piano Concerto in G Minor, Op. 33 ALP 179 

The Devil and Kate ALPO 81-C/L 

Stabat Mater ALP 182/3 
*ALSO AVAILABLE IN STEREO 





Dvorak compositions now available 
on SUPRAPHON imported by Artia. 





The Wood Dove « The Golden Spinning 
Wheel * Symphonic Variations * Theme and 
Variations for Piano * Piano Quintet in A 
Major * Humoresque for Violin and Piano 
Legends * Slavonic Rhapsodies * Scherzo 
Capriccioso * Serenade in E Major for 
Strings * Serenade in D Minor « Highlights 
from the Opera “Jacobin” * Highlights from 
the Opera ‘‘Rusalka”’ 


For further explorations of 
the Artia Catalogue write 


Feltatel wr 
a Recording Corp 
- 


38 West 48th Street 


New York 36, New York 





fanciers with a field day and most musk 





lovers with a headache, for in contrast to 
Gould’s performance, in which the sounds 
of the battle are integrated within the 
music, the Mercury engineers have all but 
drowned the purely orchestral portion of 
Beethoven's crowd pleaser with their 
miniature battle. 

Musically, Dorati’s treatment, when it 
is audible, is a good deal faster and more 
tense than Gould's; it is an excellent per- 
formance in every respect, duplicated in 
the conductor's interpretation of the two 
overtures on the second side. Aside from 
the aforementioned imbalance, the repro- 
duction of the orchestra is very good, the 
stereo effects well separated (it goes with- 
out saving that the battle itself is mag- 
nificently accomplished), but the quality 
of sound on the disc, a typical example of 
overcutting, is to my ears horribly shrill 
and requires a steep attenuation of the 
highs before one can listen in comfort. 

A spoken commentary by Deems Taylor 
with examples of how the artillery was 
recorded is included as the last band of the 
second side, and, presumably for the kid- 
dies, there is a paper cutout of both the 
English and French flags, which one is 
instructed to place on top of the right and 
left speakers respectively as ‘‘visual re- 
minders’”’. L.K. 

s 
BERLIOZ: Overtures—The Roman Car- 
nival, ‘Beatrice and Benedict’, “The 
“Benvenuto Cellini’; Royal 
Hunt and Storm from “The Trojans at 


Corsair’, 


Carthage” ; Boston Symphony con- 
ducted by Charles Munch. RCA-Victor 
LM-2438, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2438, 
$5.98. (44 mins.) 
Martinon, Paris Con. London CS-6101 
S)THE four overtures contained in this 
record exactly parallel those recorded 
earlier by Jean Martinon (available in 
London stereo only). Together they con- 
stitute the only current records devoted 
entirely or almost entirely to Berlioz over- 
tures, and only one other overture is 
available at all: the Leningrad Waverley, 
in a mixed bag on Liberty mono 15002. 
Munch is a staunch adherent of super- 
drive Berlioz, which works out variably 


here. He gives quite the most exciting 
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Antonin Dvorak’s name is one of the most familiar in all music. Yet 
few have explored this master’s vast output beyond the ‘‘New World”’ 
Symphony. Even informed musicians were surprised and delighted 
to learn that Dvorak composed Nine Symphonies! Artia has now pro- 
vided the adventurous listener with the unprecedented opportunity 
to discover a comparatively unknown world of musical treasures by 
making the complete Symphonies of Dvorak available on records for 
the first time. These, as well as many other musical masterpieces, 
are brilliantly and authoritatively performed by the leading con- 
ductors and orchestras of the composer's native Czechoslovakia. 


“| defy anyone to work his way through the full sequence of these works, 
never before available in its entirety, without a vastly enlarged apprecia- 
tion of Dvorak as one of the greatest composers of the nineteenth century, 
and one of the greatest symphonists of all music. To make all of these sym- 
phonies accessible in a consistent and authentic quality of presentation is 
a contribution for which we owe Artia a great debt.”AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


Sept. 8, is the 120th Anniversary of the birth of Dvorak 


N SEPTEMBER OF 1513 VASCO BALBOA 
DISCOVERED A BODY OF WATER WHICH 
HE CLAIMED FOR THE SPANISH CROWN 


\ | rT | \ REAt scutieaal TODAY we ow 
i 4 AS THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
RECORDING 

CORPORATION 
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“Beatrice and Benedict” 


to hear—if you can excuse 


performance of 
vou are likely 
his heavy-footed phrasing of the capricious 
main scherzando theme, which suggests a 
than a deft 


egro as a whole is vastly prefer- 


stumbling rather 
But the A 


able to Martinon's too lethargic one. In 


sparring. 


‘The Corsair’, on the other hand, both 
Munch and Martinon fall prey 


speed rhythmi 


toa high- 
scramble not unlike that 
which frequently afflicts the ‘Dream of a 
Witches’ Sabbath”, Berlioz’ 


galloping sy much 


annihilating 


ncopations, and else. 


The “Benvenuto Cellini’ overture, and the 


Roman Carni which is based on the 


same opera, are pushed to their extremity 
by Munch and the Boston players, though 
not beyond, and this may or may not be 
preferred to the occasionally 
sidered delivery of Martino 


Conse rvatoire 


more con- 


and the 


who are certainly not lack- 


So Compact... 


VT ABWwo 


2“ 


? 


ing in fire. Where Munch really shines is 
in filling out his record with an exquisite 


performance of the Royal Hunt and Storm 


the hunting horns first dreamy and 
impressionistic, then livelier and more 
realistic against the bacchanale—a _ real 


to the overtures, instead of the 
Rdkoczy March 


Martinon 


contrast 
shopworn superfluously 
inserted by 
he stereophonic depth realized in the 
RCA is more evocative in this Hunt and 
Storm (otherwise available only in Volume 


1 of Beecham’s “Lollipops’!), but very 
impressive throughout, combined as it is 
with an even greater immediacy of detail 
than the splendid-sounding London. Note, 
in RCA, the emergence of the soft but 
important plucked bass statement in the 
Larghetto of “Benvenuto Cellini’, of the 
tremolando muted violin figure (pp) that 


accompanies the subsequent restatement 





— eee 
ensen 
LOUDSPEAKERS 
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in the lower woodwind (mf), and similar 


points of clarification. Some of RCA’s 
string (uit? are a little coarse-grained, and 
the percussion sound is variable. The 


eymbals employed so liberally in the two 
better on RCA, but 
the timpani are more effective on London. 


Roman overtures are 


\nd when, at the climax of “Cellini”, a 
thunderous bass drum is to add its punc- 
tuation marks to the timpani pounding 
out the entire G major chord, it is London 
that gets “to the bottom” of it; 


RCA is more o 


all you 


hear on those 


crashing 


cymbals heard already. 1.23. 
= 
COUPERIN: Concert Royal No. 3; Con- 


cert Royal No. 4; New York Chamber 
Soloists. ID)L-10035, $4.98, or 
Stereo DL-710035, $5.98. 
SWRITTEN in the season 1714-1715, the 
Concerts Royaux were to be played at Ver- 


Kell 


A startling achievement—an ultra- 
compact (714” H, 13” W, 4°59” D) 
2-speaker system capable of sound 


Decca 


you'd expect from a much larger 
unit. Volume control on front. Per- 
fect for FM Multiplex. very low 


cost stereo. other-room extensions. 


X-10 2-speaker 2- 
way system for 
use with amplifier 
having 4, 8, or 16 ohm output. Power 
rating 6 watts. Adequate room sound 
with 1 watt to speaker. 

In Oiled Walnut........ ccccceGeele 
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6601 S. Laramie Ave., Chicago 38, Iilinois 
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sailles for the Sunday afternoon delectation 
of Louis XIV. Each of the Concerts Royaux 
consists of a Prélude preceding a suite of 
dance pieces, in the first Concert an Al- 
Gavotte, 


The second suite 


lemande, Courante, Sarabande, 
Muzetle, 


consists of an Allemande, Couranie frangoise, 


and Chaconne. 
Courante a l'italiéne, Sarabande, Rigaudon, 


and Forlane rondeau. In the original 
edition, the Concerts Royaux are presented 
on two staves of keyboard notation. 
Couperin himself noted that the pieces go 
equally well on the violin, flute, oboe, viol, 
and bassoon, but did not specify where 


Albert 


Fuller, the harpsichordist here, has pre- 


these instruments should play. 


pared an edition using two violins, viola, 
flute, 
course, harpsichord. 


cello, bass, oboe, bassoon and, of 
His orchestration, if 
one can call it that, is highly successful, the 
timbre always appropriate and the re- 


sultant 


sound lucid and many colored. 

Decca’s sound is admirable. R.J. 
® 

HARKNESS: Barcelona Suite; Gift of the 


Magi; Symphony Orchestra conducted 

by Sylvan Levin. Vanguard VRS-1058, 

$4.98, or Stereo VSD-2071, $5.95. 
S)FIRST impressions may be changed in 
time but most often they remain as the 
point of confirmation of a personality, and 
This disc in- 
troduces me to Miss Rebekah Harkness. I 
find her good company, if not over-stimu- 


the same pertains to music. 


lating. She is the perfect example of an 


excellent imitator (no condemnation; I 
think instantly of Volkmann encouraged 
by Schumann, Caplet’s relationship to 
Debussy, etc.). She gives no consideration 
to new devices, running always along paths 
previously trodden. Her music has the 
well-ordered, well-sounding neutrality of 
the competent composer. The Barcelona 
Suite is of much more scope than the other 
composition. Its most definite asset is its 
orchestration which is from the school of 
Falla and 


viewpoint. 


Turina, but damn slick in its 
The Gift of the Magi was con- 
ceived as a ballet (I am again reminded of 
another composer; Lukas Foss wrote a 
ballet on the same subject which was nota 
success as a stage work; the music itself 
was charming.) Formal design in this case 


encases an artistic conception of generally 
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The 


the sound is excellent 


light-hearted music. performances 
It is 


of Svivan Levin 


are well done 
pleasing to see the name 
again \n exceedingly talented and expert 


conductor (it is not generally known that 


in great part he prepared the tirst America 
‘“‘Wozzeck”’, 


Stokowski's baton), Levin has been over- 


performance ot given under 


looked in the hurry and scurry to stock our 


orchestras with many a second-rate im- 


port The recording companies would do 

well to consider him A.C 
. 

HAYDN: Piano Sonata Volume 3; 


Sonatas No 50, in C; 22, in E; 36, 


and 21, in C; Artur 
Washington WR-432, 


in C sharp minor; 

Balsam 

$4.98. 
AAS enjoyable a disc as | 


this season 


plano 


have heard 


partly due to the pre-disposi- 


tion that I was sitting down to listen to 
Balsam, not Haydi How refreshing to 
find I can enjoy both together—no more 
let conservatory pupils approach = such 
lively stutf with a metronome under one 
arm and duty under the other! [he 


abundant 50 is enough to 
common doldrum; No 
22 isall whimsy; No. 36 is full of surprises 
theorist No. 21 
relatively ordinary 


Balsam 


tion 


humor of No 


chase awa iny 


for the Is pleasant, if 


The variety of touch 


achieves never loses its fascina- 


ind his way of “packaging” adjacent 
phrases is 


a constant delight The engi- 


neering is a model of smoothness, and 
even the jacket notes by Dr. William B 
Ober are unusually rewarding \ treat! 
J.B.L. 

+ 


JANNEQUIN: 


mettre l'on un baiser; 


Chant des oiseaux; Ou 
Chantons, sonnons 


: ae ‘ si 
trompettes; La plus belle de la ville; 


Petite 


petit coeur de moi; Quant 


Ce sont gallan nymphe folastre; 
Réconfortesz le 
jeu : 


je bois du vin claret; Au jolt 


A ssouvy-suis ; 
11S Quince 
Heéla 

Pleut a@ Dieu; Si 

Montreal Bach 

by George Little 

500710, $4.98 
SNOW 


Jannequin ( 


La Guerre; Ouvrez l'huis; 


Quant }j Sur l’aubé- 
Bel aubépin; 
The 
directed 
Vox Stereo S I DL- 


heures; 
Dieu; 
Dieu 
Choir Society 





pin, mon 


voulatt; 


here is a al 
1485-c.1560 


gem! Clément 


previously has 
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The 
closest he had come to it is one side of an 
Archive dise (AC-3034 
ot his 


here: 


not had a full record to himself. 


which offers seven 


chansons (including four of those 
Petite 


jeux, the perennial Chant des oiseaux, and 
the tabulous La 


nymphe folastre, Au jolt 


guerre) in stirring per- 


formances—to which | would still give an 
counts—by 
\ntiqua. Of 


olten 


edge of preterence On most 


Pro Musica 


Jannequin has 


the Brussels 
course figured in 
anthologies. Of the pieces on this record 


the two standbys are also available else- 


where, another good La guerre by the 
Deller Consort in a Bach Guild stereo 
release BGS-5031 and Le Chant des 


oiseaux by Boulanger’s group on a Decca 
record (DL-9629 and La plus belle de la 
ville is on an interesting mixed program on 
SPL-535 
able to 


which one may 
this 


a Period dis¢ 
still be 


master of the French Renaissance poly- 


find Sut greatest 


chanson has long deserved atten- 


phonic 


tion in his own right. With the present 


release he receives it with full justice. 


The 


one, and aside from the inevitable dupli- 


program is an excellent and varied 


cations of standard selections the bulk of 


the contents is not currently available 


elsewhere. There is, of course, a certain 


question to be raised about performing 


this music with a full choir instead of a 
proper madrigal group, one singer to a 
part, as most of the recordings cited do. 
And 
solo voices sing the verses of La plus belle 
de la 


refrains is not quite cricket, however well 


certainly the trick here of letting 


ville while the choir does only the 


it is done. But such objections are best 


This 


French-Canadians sounds fairly 


registered and then forgotten. 
choir of 
small. Whatever its size, it is superbly 
disciplined, well-balanced, alert, precise, 


accurate in pitch, and wonderfully sensi- 


tive The conductor leads with great 
spirit and delicacy. This is a group we 
simply must hear more of! The stereo 


sound is not so precisely directional as 
one might like, but once one adjusts to 
its frames of reference (the apparent 
placement of sections is, from left to right, 
ABTS) its well rounded fullness will give 
rhe 


failure to provide any texts at all, or even 


pleasure. only shortcoming is the 
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The NEW 


OTELLO 


with 


DEL MONACO 
TEBALDI 


and 


VON KARAJAN 


Conducting THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Stereo: OSA 1324 3-12” Mono: A4352 
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translations i bad mistake in a release of 


this literature. Otherwise, this is an out- 


enthusiastic- 


J.W.B 


standing record that can be 


ally and stror ¢] recommended 


a 
MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 13 in C, 
K. 415; Sonata in F, K. 280; Vari 
dirat Vaman'", K 


iskil (piano); Lucerne Festival 


1t10ns 





on “Ah cOUuS 265; 
Clara H 
Strings; Rudolf 
Deutsche Grammophon 
Stereo SLPM- 


Baumgartner, leader 
in Concerto 
LPM-18670, 
138670, $6.98 

MOZART: Piano Concerto : 
K. 488; Piano Concerto No. 24 in C 
minor, K. 491; Wilhelm Kempift 

Svmphony 


$5.98, or 


plano 
Orchestra 
Ferdinand Leitner. Deutsche 
LPM-138645, $5.98, or 


Bamberg con- 


ducted by 


Grammophot 


Stereo SLIP M-138646, $6.98 

K. 488 
Cechin. Soheatisine Columbia ML-5297 
Haskil, Sache Epic LC-3163 
STHE death of Clara Haskil last De- 
cember was a profound loss, for she was 


without question one of our greatest in- 


terpreters of Mozart Of the too few 
records which she made, [| have heard 
none which displays her unique artistry 
quite so effectively as this, which I hope 
was not h ist he plaving throughout 
Is projected th disat ng simplicity and 
humor Ihe peratively unimportant 
Concerto seems to ke a gem t her hands, 
with the ssist e of th excellent. or- 
chestra, and must surely rank among the 


few completely 
Mozart cor 
the past decade 
delightful, agau 


successful performances of 
ertit on records made during 
The Sonata is equally 


display ng the pertec tion 


of Haskil’s technique, her exquisite sub- 
tlety of shading and dvnamics and a light- 
ess of atta which does not preclude 
solidity Mhe Variations on the tune 
known to us as “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star” bring the recital to a charming con- 
clusi ) He re I é I we h ive a ret ord 
which should give infinite pleasure. The 
sound matches the very high quality of 








the perfarmances 


Kempftt's recording displays the work 
of another of our outstanding technicians, 


to certain aberrations 


but One who is prom 


of interpretation which were happils 
ibsent from Haskil’s approach to Mozart 
26 


Not that we should look down our noses 
at what Kempff has accomplished; neither 
of these interpretations could be consid- 
ered less than accomplished and, notably 
in the slow movements, impressive; but 
the pianist seems obsessed by the thought 


should His 


te, unruffled, pearly plaving is not 


that he not make waves. 


deli 


inap} ropriate to the \ major Concerto, 


but fails to give us the excitement and 


Leitner’s 
the 


power of the mighty C minor. 


work is thoroughly in the spirit of 


pianist’s views, U.e¢., graciously light and 


No. 23, 


although his leadership in the 


charming in about the same in 


No. 24, 
first movement of the latter has much of 
the required strength, making for some- 


thing of an emotional and dynamic gap 


between orchestra and soloist This well- 


recorded disc has its flaws and its virtues, 


and is difficult to judge conclusively. I 
do wish that Haskil had recorded the C 
minor, and I hope that Angel will not 


wait too long before re-releasing Edwin 
version in its “Great Recordings 


H.G. 


Fischer's 


of the Century” series 


PALAU: 


and Orchestra 


Levantino for Guitar 
1948); VIVALDI: Con- 
to in D for Guitar and Orchestra (P. 
209 J. S. BACH: Chaconne in D 
Narciso Yepes (guitar), (in 
Vivaldi & Palau) Orquesta Nacional de 
Espana conducted by Odon Alonso. 
London Stereo CS-6201, $5.98. 


Concierto 


cer 


minor, 


LRM Vol. I, No. 4 





Westminster 18428 
Decca 9751 


4 
Ss) THE Vivaldi Guitar Concerto is actually 


2rear 
sream 


>ego 


an orchestration of the Concerto in D for 


Two Violins, Lute, and Continuo (Tomo 
62); the present version is quite pleasant- 
sounding although, of course, it does little 


Vivaldi Manuel Palau, 


was born in 1893 in Valencia, has written 


service to who 


an exceptionally idiomatic work for guitar 


and orchestra; there is an abundance of 


atmosphere in this Spanish score although, 


in spite of Yepes’ masterly playing, the 


over-all impression is one of musical 


paucity Segovia was the first guitarist to 


promote the plaving of Bach's Chaconne 


for unaccompanied violin on his own 
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the virtuoso 
bland 


Distinguished Recordings proudly announce 
the new additions to their collection of his- 
toric recitals by the world’s greatest virtuosi. 





xy PERCY 
:\ GRAINGER 
PLAYS GRIEG 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 
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instrument, and the guitarist’s arrange- 
ment is the one most commonly used, as 
for example in the superb Bream recording 
Yepes, however, has evidently made his 
own adaptation, adding subsidiary voices, 
otherwise de- 


Bach's 


performer's con- 


filling in harmonies, and 


from the simplicity of 
Phe Spanish 


nationalistic to an 


parting 
original 


cept, furthermore, 1s 
Chaconne that might 


extreme: this is a 


have been composed in Spain during the 


last century Still, though I am_ not 
entirely enthusiastic because of purely 
musical considerations, I must say that 


guitar enthusiasts will find the disc en- 


jovable, prin ipally because of Yepes’ 
seemingly effortless technical accomplish- 
ments. The stereo sound is excellent, but 
misin- 


I. 


the liner notes are mangle of 
formation. 
* 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: ‘“7sar Saltan” 
E. Smolenskava (Militrissa); G. Oleini- 
chenko (Swan-Queen); E. Verbitskaya 
Babarikha Sal- 
tan); V. Iva 
P. Chekin (Old 
Orchestra of the 
Moscow), Vassil 


Ivan Petrott (Tsar 
ovsk. Prince Gvidou 
Man Chorus 

Bolshoi 


Nebolsin 


and 
Theatre 


conductor. 


MK set 206-C, six sides, $17.94 (Artia 
import 
ATHIS exceedingly well recorded and 


authentically presented Bolshoi produc- 
tion of Rimsky-Korsakov's “Tsar Saltan” 


those look 


‘Rigoletto’ or 


will relief to who 

askance at vet another 

‘* Madama Butterfly”. 
Performances of the late Rimsky opera 


Western 


now 


come as 


are almost unheard of in the 
World; 
fied. “The delightful 
Tale of the Tsar Saltan 
\braham, “is a 
den-Sadko tradition, but the 
Sadko is 


intimate 


curiosity, at least, is satis- 


fantastic-humorous 


1899 writes 


Gerald return to the 


Snow- Ma 


epic manner of now largely re- 


placed by i stvle, with 


more 


finely wrought detailed workmanship.” 


Rimskv himself has written ‘‘Saltan was 


composed in a mixed manner which I 


shall 


fantastic part belonged rather to the first 


call instrumental-vocal Its entire 


realistic part to the second 


\nd vet the 


invariably in the 


manner, the 


manner really melodic 


element lies voices, 


28 


which latter do not cling to fragments of 
melodic phrases in the orchestra."’ 
libretto 
Push- 
to be told 
here in detail, is a sort of Cinderella story 


The complicated and fantastic 
by Byelski was based on a tale by 
kin The plot, too intricate 
with two jealous sisters and an old hag 
doing their best to undermine the happi- 
Psar Saltan and his queen, Mili- 
trissa Ot 


hess oO 


course, there is a handsome 
Prince, and what Russian musical work 
would be complete without a Swan- 


Queen? We have one here. Virtue and 
Beauty prevail over Evil, and the opera 
ends on a triumphant note. 

takes us 


The world into which Rimsky 


is fairytale-folkloristic There is quite 
consistently 
beautiful 


the manner of 


a Leitmotif scheme in a 


imaginative orchestration — of 
sometimes il 


The 


prologue and four acts, 


ellects 


Scheherazade opera, written in a 
has no overture, 
but each scene begins with an introduc- 
there are or- 
that 
evoke the atmosphere of what is to come: 


tory trumpet fanfare and 


chestral interludes of rare ingenuity 


The hubbub of the court, the surging of 
the sea, the enchanted airs that blow on 
the Island of Buyan, and the emergence 
of the Sugarplum City with its tintinna- 


bells 


now and again, especially 


bulation of and distant 


calls. 
in the last portion of the score, there are 
hints of ‘Le Cog D'Or’, 


to come. It is amusing to hear 


trumpet 
Every 
strong which 
was yet 
the Flight of the 


within its 


Bumblebee performed 


proper context, as Prince 


Gvidon, disguised as a bee, buzzes around 
wicked 
“Tsar Saltan”’ 
1899 and produced on 
October 21, 1900, at the Moscow Opera, 


M.M. Ippolitov- 


the court and stings the sisters 
and their evil old mentor. 
was written in 
under the direction of 
Ivanov 

\rtia 
matic and complete account of this glitter- 
Solshoi 
voices are Slavic and may not 


Western ears, 


has given us a splendidly idio- 


ing affair the 
1959. The 
appeal to 


production — of 
but listeners 
should stop being provincial and realize 
that 
ones for this music. 

The best 


baritone, Tvan 


such vocal timbres are the correct 


known singers are that fine 


Petrotf, and soprano E. 
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Smolenskaya, as his wife, Queen Mili- 
trissa V. Ivanovsky displays a_ solid, 
ringing tenor as Prince Gvidon and E 


Verbitskava sounds properly haggish as 


old Babarikha. Perhaps the most striking 


vocalism comes from G. Oleinichenko as 
the Swan-Queen This soprano has a 
high, brilliant voice ind a radiance that 


recalls the palmy days of Ljuba Welitch. 


ee | he singers are given muc h “presence,” 


far more than to those employed in some 


of our stereo sets, where engineers seem 


exclusively preoccupied with the height 


of the auditorium and the depth of the 


t 
stage 


The chorus is important here, and the 


» 1 


Jolshoi choristers give a stirring account 


of themselves under the knowing direction 
of \ Nebolsin, who also has a tine 
ind responsive orchestra his disposal 
M. de S 
8 
ROSSINI: Overtures, Volume 1 
“Guulaun Tear: Ea éve de Corinthe”’ 


‘7 uwrhiere di Siviglia’: “‘La Ceneren- 
Orchestra of 


Cecilia 


“L'inganno felte 


the Academy ot St conducted 


by Fernando Previtali Westminster 
XWN-18944, $4.98, or Stereo WS 
14128, $5.98 $4 mins 
ROSSINI: Overtures, Volume 2—‘La 
a: “Ia cala di seta” 
oa * Fa, na in Alger “Semtramide”’ ; 
l Signor Bruschino™ ‘Tancredi”’; 
ime irtists Westminster XWN- 
18945, $4.98, or Stereo WST-14129, 
$5.98 50 mins 
Ou te ectior 
\l New S$ Rich. 29058 
'.) Mir " Mercury 90139 
Maag. Par ( € at London 6089 
Perle Bamberg S phor Vox 511,180 
Reiner, Cl wo Sy phony RCA 2318 
\ Karajan, Philharmon Angel 35890 
s OF the overtures to Rossini’s forty 


known operas, thirteen are currently avail- 
the 


\nd of these 


ible domestically in one or more of 


various recorded collections 


thirteen, eleven are contained in this pair 
of records the largest single collection vet 
issued The other two, “Jl Turco in 
Italia’ and ‘“‘Il viaggio a Reims’, may be 


1 up on Vanguard 


Mar © Re SSl 


tains the onl 


picke mono 456 under 
The present pair also con- 
available recording of the 
delightful overture to “ZL’ felice™’ 


The Happy Deceit’ 


inganno 


Rossini’s earliest 


2 


30 


1812. The 
overtures presented on the last side here 


success, dating from three 


are allin D major; but a certain key mono- 
tony is in any case unavoidable when you 
in C, D, or E, 
which is in E flat. 


consider that all eleven are 
except “Cenerentola”, 

That is the only kind of monotony you 
will tind in this extensive kaleidoscope of 
glowing and flashing colors. And they are 
caught with fine gradation by conductor 
and orchestra, both of whom understand 
the nuances of a real pianissimo. Previtali 


does not pursue the crisp tautness of 


Toscanini’s or Reiner’s Rossini. He is 


lyrical and expansive, though happily 
without the familiar tendency to impair 
the cumulative effect of Rossini’s crescendo 
by adding an accelerando, as even Reiner 
does in “La Ce 


tempo tor 


nerentola”’. Previtali's 


the gay “Signor Bruschino’’ is 


comparatively slow, with much careful 


articulation, reminding us somewhat of 
Beecham’s way with Schubert and others. 


Like most conductors, howsoever in- 


genious, he cannot disguise the labored 
effect of Rossini’s more perfunctory transi- 
tions. Sut the astonishing variety and 
unfailing success of the composer's princi- 
pal rhythmic and melodic ideas carry the 
day 

The sound is generally excellent, only 
the 


Westminsters. 


without ultra-realistic percussion of 


many Phat will be found 
in Reiner’s strong and more resonant half- 


lozen on RCA. 


are Reiner’s antiphonal snares in 


Espec ially to be admired 

the G 
major crescendo of ‘‘La gazza ladra’’, which 
snares cannot be heard at all on Westmin- 
ster. On the other hand the Westminster 


has clearer string detail, balance and 


euphony; the exciting ponticello effect in 


“Cenerentola”’ is better, and the bow tap- 
ping of “‘Bruschino” sounds more natural. 

1D. 

* 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in D, Op. 53; Emil 
RCA Victor LM-2493, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2493, $5.98. 

SIF 


yet another 


Gilels (piano 


they can make 
that 


the Russians care to, 


cultural claim: they 


have pianists who not only recognize 


the Schubert piano sonatas as the greatest 
kev board 


today, but who also are doing something 


neglec ted body of literature 
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Nm 


to save them from comparative obscurity. 
This claim, should it be made, ought to 
serve as a challenge to those scores of 
pianists who delight in proclaiming their 

Schubert but, 
are down, cry from the 
depths of their chicken hearts about how 


affection for the sonatas 


when the chips 


difficult and how long they are 


These comments come in the wake 


of three recent issues. Richter has given 


us on Monitor the marvel in A minor, 


and also the delectable D major, which 
is now also available in 
Gilels for RCA Victor. 


This new disc is the 


a recording by 


beneficiary of 
stunning engineering; it may be that never 
before has one had such a fine sound-image 
of Gilels’ playing. The playing is, as you 
would expect, superb in tone and articula- 
tion, and in the livelier episodes of Op. 
making a substantial 
Schubert's 


But in the remarkable slow 


53 convincing in 


portion of idiom coherent. 
movement, 
seemly 


where Schubert makes rich and 


inexhaustible comment on a simple love 
song, Gilels gives the grand line not the 
tensile strength of steel that he displays 
in most of the other movements but a 
flabbiness that suggests he has misunder- 
stood, at least on this occasion, Schubert's 
Here he 


unique duality of expression. 


turns sentimental, does not give us the 


dynamic span that energizes this extra- 


ordinary movement and, by contrast, 
makes what is sweet ineffable 
that 


has similar tendencies toward sentimental- 


It must be pointed out Richter 


izing the slow movement. However, he 


does not go so far as Gilels. But then 
again, Gilels has qualities of dash and 
gusto in the remainder of the score that are 
just a bit better than anything Richter 
has to offer in his recording. 

For these qualities and the sake of the 
think I would chocse Gilels 


over Richter. imo 2 
e 


re ording, | 


SCHUMAN: New 
York Philharmonic conducted by Leon- 
ard Bernstein Columbia ML-5645, 
$4.98, or Stereo MS-6245, $5.98 

SSINCE Circle 

\ward as the best orchestral work intro- 


New York 1942, the 


Symphony No. 3; 
winning the Critics 
duced in during 
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Third Symphony by William Schuman 
has become an American repertory stand- 
ard. The new issue at hand is its second 
recording (Columbia is responsible for 
both); the first, now withdrawn, was 
presented by Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. With due esteem 
for the pioneer version, the new album 
is superior to the old, if only by narrow 
margins, in every way except that of 
orchestral finish. Bernstein clarifies to 
a greater extent the symphony’s formal 
structure, makes more of its emotional 
content. He conveys the elegiac quality 
of the Chorale, the rambunctious spirit of 
the closing Toccata to perfection. In the 
first movement, where Schuman has fre- 
quently failed to achieve precise expres- 
sion all the while communicating his hon- 
est, youthful strain to produce something 
grand and touching, Bernstein re-creates 
with such sincerity this disarming earnest- 
ness that it, not the fault of ambiguity, 
becomes the focal point for one’s atten- 
tion. As you would expect, the recording 
is a considerable improvement over the 
earlier effort. The Schuman Third is a 
difficult score for engineers to handle. Its 
texture is thick, compact, with no more 
transparency than the law allows. Yet 
this texture is part of the muscular ex- 
pressive style which Schuman, like his 
one-time mentor Roy Harris, employs; 
and it must not be violated in recording 
by overspread stereo technique, if it is to 
make the effect its composer intended. 
Columbia has served the music well, ex- 
cept that its recording wants a bit more 
bass and the big timpani passage in the 
first movement is blurred. Ch. 
~ 
SOLER: Six Concerti for Two Organs; 
E. Power Biggs (Flentrop Organ of the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity) and Daniel Pinkham (Hess 
cabinet organ). Columbia ML-5608, 
$4.98, or Stereo MS-6208, $5.98. 
S)THIS first recording of the six Concerti 
for Two Organs, written by Antonio Soler 
for performance on the two instruments at 
the Monastery of El Escorial near Madrid, 
is a refreshing addition to the Schwann and 
another winner in the growing Biggs 
discography. Both organs used are of the 
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WITHOUT 

IT 

THERE’S NO 
“ABLE” IN 
THE 
TURNTABLE 


What good is a turntable if the 
record it spins fails to satisfy? 
To make sure you get the 
most out of every dollar you 
spend on records, use the 
famous SCHWANN LONG 
PLAYING RECORD CAT- 
ALOG. Published monthly, 
it lists complete buying in- 
formation on over 25,000 stereo 
and monaural records. The 


indispensable component of 
more than 1,000,000 record 


collectors annually. At your 
record dealer's. If he is out 
of stock, send 35c with your 
name and address and name 
and address of your dealer to 
W. Schwann, Inc., 137 New- 
bury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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tracker type (the mechanical action is of tempi at the climaxes or even a requisite 


trolled directly from the keys rather — motion elsewhere, this performance does 
than through electrical circuits) associated not sound much like Tchaikovsky. But 
with baroque music, and although the 18th- the engineering is natural, without hy po- 
century portative instrument played by dermic effects, and the label (thanks to the 
Daniel Pinkham has considerably fewer — spelling) does make this something of a 
stops than Biggs’ modern Classic -stvle collec tor’s item BL. 
organ, the performances of this charmingly s 
lant) musi ire. perfectly delightful. VERDI: Requiem; Maria Caniglia (so- 
So is Columbia's stereo I. prano), Ebe Stignani (mezzo-soprano), 
+ Beniamino Gigli (tenor), Ezio Pinza 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in bass), Rome Opera House Chorus and 
F minor, Op. 36; L’Orchestre de la Orchestra conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
Suisse Romande conducted by Robert \ngel set COLH 108/109, four sides 
Denzler Richmond Stereo S-29082, mono only, $11.96 
$2.98 AFOR most collectors, this 1939 erstwhile 


SLACKING the customary tightening HMV performance remains the classic ac- 
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The Compander is priced at $75.00 
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count on records. Originally issued on 
78s, it had an emergence in this country on 
i Victor LP set, which was subsequently 
withdrawn. With these things in mind, 
\ngel has rehabilitated this classic, which 
was recorded in Rome more than twenty 
vears ago. 

It is easy to romanticize a performance 
which was considered outstanding in its 
Tullio Verdi 


conductor, and the solo quartet of Maria 


day. Serafin is a famous 
Caniglia, Ebe Stignani, Beniamino Gigli, 
and Ezio Pinza looks wonderful on paper. 
Both the men have since died, and the two 
ladies have retired from the operatic scene, 
which adds that ‘‘long ago”’ aura so treas- 
ured by many. 
Since that 


cordings of the Requiem have appeared, 


day, several superior re- 
including the dynamic and much admired 
pe by Toscanini. A reappraisal of the set 
«nder consideration shows that its sound is 
definitely dated and that the reproduction 
of the chorus is often opaque. 
The star soloists (the raison d’étre for 
this revival) are extremely uneven, though 
were distinguished 


they possessors of 


notable voices. Head and shoulders above 
the rest rises Pinza, whose magnificent bass 
rolls out in a majestic, rich legato of 
unbelievable smoothness and whose style 
that 


Pinza’s singing has not been equaled in 


is impeccable. I can safely claim 
later performances. 

Caniglia, Stignani, and Gigli indulge in 
some hectic operatic emotionalism. Gigli 


was in excellent voice and there is no 
denying the radiant beauty of his tones, 
but his singing is often sobby in the best 
“Cavalleria” manner and when he tries to 
sound spiritual, the effect proves to be 
meretricious. Stignani’s great voice has 


never been properly captured by the 
phonograph, which was rarely kind to her; 
here the predominant impression is of an 
uneven forthrightness. \s for Caniglia 
she is guilty of several climaxes that sag 
from pitch and of a general unsteadiness, 
A certain flamboyant authority best serves 
her in the final Libera Me, but much of the 
With the exception 


of Pinza, none of the soloists pays much 


time she sounds tired. 


attention to Verdi's markings. 


The Rome Opera chorus and orchestra 
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seem to be giving Maestro Serafin an 
authentic performance, but they find 
themselves up against the 1939 sonics. 


Serafin makes a brief but unexplained cut 
of eleven bars (Schirmer ed., p. 164), but it 


is of decided interest that he employs 


thirteen less minutes than he does in his 


recent stereo recording for Capitol. 


The tone has been brightened here with 


added volume for the soloists, but a cer- 


tain grainy, glassy sound militates against 
this endeavor’s taking its place with the 
best of Angel’s “Great Recordings of the 
Century” series. Packaging and notes by 
Andrew Porter, together with other care- 


fully tabulated 


dis- 


information, lend 


SUPREME 
SATISFACTION 


.., that’s the feeling—when 
you set the V-GUARD 
stylus in the groove of your 
favorite record—confidently 
you relax and enjoy music 
with the knowledge your 
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that you are listening to 
music quality considered 
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record and manufacture the 
records you buy. 
Only the STANTON Stereo 
Fluxvalve* has the easily 
replaceable V-GUARD 
stylus. 
*Covered under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,917,590 
SERIES: 380-381-198-199 
from $29.85 


Send for your complimen- 
tary copy of Tech-Specs — 
a handy guide for planning 
a stereo high fidelity sys- 
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Italy, with the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Umberto Berrettoni conducting 
Two deluxe White & Gold Label 12” LP’s complete 
with Libretto. LIMITED EDITION 
Ps 4 cn «ee ee eS . 12.95 
What the critics say: 
. the performance is a collector's 
delight. Gigli...then at the height of 
his splendid powers. You forget that 
Boheme’ can sound like this.’ 
JOHN BRIGGS (New York Times 


Albanese as Mim, 


the singing is superb and the 
production has life, imagination and 
sonviction.’ 

JULES WOLFFERS (Christian Science Monitor 

a fascinating recording. The 
dramatic life and musical sincerity of 
this ‘La Boheme’ holds you fron 
beginning to end.’ 

HERBERT KUPFERBERG (N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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tinction. Despite the drawbacks I have 


mentioned Angel's salvaging of this af- 


fectionately remembered performance will 
be welcomed by many. For enthusiasts of 


‘ 


the art of Ezio Pinza, this is a “must” 


M. de S. 

+ 
WILDER: Names from the War (Text 
by Bruce Catton Carl Sandburg 


Suite; Augmented New York Wood- 
wind Quintet and New York Brass 
Quintet; Orchestra; Dave Garroway 
reader Walter Ehret Chorale, con- 


ducted by Walter Ehret. 

Stereo CR-4026, $4.98. 
SANYTHING Bruce Catton has to say 
about the Civil War is 
But it is a little unusual to find 


Golden Crest 


worth investi- 
gating. 
him writing a poem. 


Poetry is not the 


proper description—more something like 
“lyric prose’. Under whatever designa- 
tion, it might be of some interest as litera- 
ture. Unfortunately any such merits it has 


Alec 


Wilder has prepared a choral and instru- 


are swamped by its treatment here. 


mental background for it which fits the 
poorest connotations of that flexible de- 
scription ‘‘movie music’. For all his 
honest attempt Garroway is still too much 


the T\ 


recording of his voice has been so poorly 


personality; and ironically the 
grafted into the left channel that he is 
sometimes buried by the the trombones. 
In all, it might make a satisfactory sound- 
track for a good fourth-rate film short. 
But as a recording it makes for a pretty 
embarrassing ten minutes—for once we 
can be glad that a company has not put 
more on a side! Those who want the 
Catton straight may read the text printed 
on the album and forget the record. 
\s for the reverse, Wilder has rigged up a 
suite purporting to be based on American 
folk songs collected by Carl Sandburg, 
and has dedicated it to that gentleman. 
The jacket notes assure us that it is 
‘lilting’; I tind it vapid and undistin- 
guished The engineers who taped it had 
pretty strange ideas about a stereo or- 
chestra. They piled all the strings in the 
right channel and threw everything else 
into the left. In sum: a record to forget. 
3oth Mr. Catton and Mr. 


deserve better treatment 


Sandburg 
J.W.B. 
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Continued from page 15) 


but in vocalized form Daisi Doody, a 
playgirl who turns into a pervert: a deaf 
mute and a blind poetess, the strictness of 
technology represented by the technicians, 
etc. 

But much more significant is the musi 
that encloses this tale. If music can be 
frightening, Blomdahl’s score is. A simple 


device correlates matters—parody repre- 


sents the once-belittled, now lost-forever 
conditions of national identity of human 
fun. (A D minor tonality in spirited duple 


meter is the basis of an aria dealing with 


“zany” occurs some 
\ national 
anthem is spoofed by a clear-cut C 


4 time.) 


foolishness—the word 
eighteen times in this section. 
major 
setting in 2 The very simplicity 
of these ideas make the two serial sets 
more potent. One of these skims around 
and about the tone C (it opens and closes 
the opera); the other, which gives true 
stratospheric effect, is one which is built on 
which successively 


intervals expand in 


contrary motion (thus ranging from a 


second to a seventh Mixed in are haunt- 


ing vocalises, clipped vocalization, and 


low-slung jazz. These all exhibit defined 
particularities, but the design is not criss- 
music that 


Blomdahl's 


balance in 


crossed; this is telescoped 
together has total balance. 
opera is half concerned with 
svmmetrical (serial) arrangement, and is 
otherwise a fantasy. But a worth-while 
work creates its own balances, not  in- 
evitably those weighed by superacademic, 
even neosuperacademic, scales. 

The cover indicates “special electronic 
Swedish And in this 


case these are not “‘effects’”’ but proof of the 


effects by Radio.” 


fact, 
“Aniara”™ can well, through the very horror 


validity of electronic music. In 
of its story, point up the true artistic use of 


electronics, minus any seductive prose 
proposition demanding its use as music 
by itself, pure and simple. The two tape- 
recorded portions utilize both electronic 
and musique concréte materials. In repre- 
senting the destruction of Earth (through 
Mima) 


the effect is a summation of the potency of 


a character without voice called 


electronic music. No orchestrator in the 
history of music could conjure up the sonic 
Blomdahl 


abominations of this sequence. 
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Biomdaht 


proves here that a proper compound can be 
obtained by simply dovetailing disparate 
musical things. 

The orchestration is based on the ex- 


tremes of the instrumental spectrum, 
quite often a series of pointillized spurts 
and starts, dictated by timbre content that 
itself 


cello color mixed with the dessicated sound 


divides within multi divisi, ponti- 


of harmonics; bell tones framed with harp, 
celesta, and vibraphone. This does not 
It does 


Blomdahl, 


however, does not use a paint brush, but 


imply a depressed sonority scale. 


define an exciting palette. 


rather pen, pencil, and etching tools. 


Pedal points are a strong force in this case, 


shaped as a supercharged mass against 
The 


poetic mobility of the orchestra is one of 


which the vocal material is driven. 


the most potent influences of the score. 

I have left the performance for the last. 
There is no second-guessing the magnificent 
job that has been accomplished by every 
member of the cast. The atmosphere is 
conveyed unerringly; the actual sounds 


are at true pitch; the singers are real 


musicians. A virtuoso orchestra can be 
commanded only by a virtuoso conductor. 
I can vouch that Janssen’s knowledge of 
this score is as acute as the composer's. In 
the field of contemporary music this con- 
ductor need not take second place to any- 
one. The sound is superb, especially in 
stereo. 

In short, I count ‘Antara as an extra- 
ordinary opera, and it has been recorded to 


perfection. 
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with tech- 


Che 


ibsorbs as much tech- 


by verbalizing an obsession 


nique—with “the rules” creative 


composer learns or 
nique as Is needed to satisfy his creative 
drive, his “daemon”. The “genius” has a 
drive which is almost insatiable; however, 
the presence of technique alone cannot dis- 
truly 


tinguish a creative composer from 


an essentially imitative one, and our crit 
with the persistent inner conflict tends to 
tolerate the latter better than the 


Thus his whole musical approach, 


much 
former 
like many aspects of our civilized society in 
general, is topsy-turvy. 

the genius, that 


Even rarest ¢ 


f pheno- 


mena, may know, intellectually, as little 


about the unconscious side of creative 


activity as anyone, or even less than the 


average Stravinsky, the first apostle ol 
was also, I 


that 


modern musical abstraction, 


believe, the first to assert music is 


inherently incapable of expressing any- 


thing. But when Stravinsky claims that 
he is completely and rationally free to 
choose any note he wishe s, the end results 
of his labors do not bear him out. Every 
bar he writes is indelibly stamped with his 
personality, which would not be so if his 


conscious mind were really free and inde- 
pendent of his unconscious creative drive 
Even the ‘absent-minded”’ doodle in- 
exorably expresses the unique personality 
of the doodler, no less than his handwriting 
or his loftiest utterance. Now it so hap- 


pens that Stravinsky can legitimately 


claim an unusual degree of rational in- 
dependence, since few composers in history 
have been capable of evolving their basic 
stvle so radically and so creatively over a 


But 


witness to a phenomenal “maturing” 


long and produc tive career. this is 


ot his 
whole musical 


personality from top to 


bottom (or should we sav from bottom to 


top?), just as inexplicable, to him as to 
is his original genius Che 
life-thread called 


Vs In evidence 


evervone else 


unbreakable 


skv"’ is alwa 


“Stravin- 


scientific psy- 


The 


advent ot mode rn depth psychology has 


There is still today no 
chology of art in any of its forms. 
merely enabled us to recognize the exis- 


tence of unconscious creative drives, not, 


is vet, to analyze them. It has simply re- 


42 


moved the subject from the realm of 


superstition to the 


tentative realm of 


science This is not surprising, nor is 


the fact that this same emergent age of 
depth psychology has given rise, as if in 


self-defense, to the first widely expressed 


concern of artists with “abstraction’’, 


There are some artists, like Schénberg, 
who seem to recognize modern abstraction 
as a natural extension of expressionism 
Te highly subjec tive There are others, 
for whom Rorem seems to speak here, who 
regard abstraction simply as the true and 


in alla 


I think this difference affects 


natural condition of music 
that is that. 


ges, and 


their theorizing more than their real 


creative effort. Some people, in all walks 
of life, simply do not take kindly to the 
revelations of pre-conscious psychology, as 
witness Rorem’'s gingerly reference to the 
“heaven knows how 


Freudian — tinding 


many symbols” in an abstract work of art, 
or to the “‘amusement” of speculating on 
Ravel's habitual identification of “‘mother”’ 
with the descending interval of a fourth. 
a child defiantly 
plaving with matches, or a boy 


Such amusement is like 
smoking 
cigars. The whole truth would probably 
go so much deeper that the genius himself 
would turn from it as instinctively as 
Faust from the face of Lucifer. 

Notice that Rorem would not deny the 
connection between nature and the origins 
of music, 


“Nature” 


as she abounds in vibrations from which 


only the finished art work. 


, he writes, ‘abounds in geometry 
music is fashioned; yet psychoanalysts are 
shy of chords and scales."” Between these 
two admitted truths lies the entire world of 
music from its primitive beginnings, 
through the great masterworks, to the very 
latest and most sophisticated experiments 
But Rorem would go from one to the other 
in a single leap, and finding no logical con- 
nection, write Q.E.D. to the whole pro- 
position. In scientific 


terms alone, one 


should note that between the science of 
physics and that of psychology lies the 
physiology We that 


musical impulses have a strong effect on 


science ol know 


our body metabolism, that music has in 


fact a more directly ‘‘visceral” effect than 
any other art; that we 


have as vet barely scratched the surface in 


and we also know 
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our understanding of the relation of this 
phenomenon to our complex musical art. 


What 


amount to in the face of this overpowering 


does our musical 


‘objec tivity” 
physiological force, coupled with all our 
subconscious mental associations to sound 
stimuli from the moment of birth, or 
possibly earlier? 

What we know about ourselves in this 


What we 


feel is as far from nothing as our growing 


regard is indeed next to nothing. 


up, dancing, marching, loving, marrying 
and dying to music can take us, and far- 
ther. If our music has no human sig- 
nificance, then we have no human signifi- 
And the artist 


in the world must breathe the same atmo- 


cance. most “abstract” 
sphere and be fed with the same nutri- 
ments as all of us. The unique importance 
of each creative artist, and potentially of 
each and every human being, is that no one 
else can experience reality in exactly the 
same way. 


What know 


expressivity has been well summarized by 


little we about music's 


Susanne Kk. Langer in her now near-classic 


Philosophy ina New Key. 


both emotions and ideas, she points out, 


Words express 


but they express the latter much more ex- 
actly than the former, while music cannot 
express ideas at all, but expresses emotions 
“The 
she writes, “‘lies in 
the fact that it can be ‘true’ to the life of 


much more exactly than words can. 


real power of music’, 


feeling in a way that language cannot; for 
its significant forms have that ambivalence 


of content that have. 


words cannot 
For if music is really a language of emotion, 
primarily the composer's 


knowledge of human feeling, not how or 


it expresses 


when that knowledge was acquired.” 

This points the way up from natural 
physics, and human 
physiology, to human behavior in all its 


through animal 
vast, mysterious, and sometimes dismaying 
ramifications. Music’s future is bound up 
with our slowly maturing “knowledge of 
human feeling’’—in short, of ourselves. 
Its present dilemmas do not arise from its 
essential abstractness, but on the con- 
trary, from its unique concreteness in the 


very realm where we are most reluctant. 
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instead of 


him that these books belong 
the ubiquitous WMmaLee ol Washington Or 
Lincoln there is a bust of Frédéric Chopin 
According to the popular cliché, Chopin is 
a young lady's composer devotion to whom 


Whatever 


truth there mav be 


betokens effeminacy in a man 


tiny grain of in this 
belief, it is surely not true of Poles, and no 
one who meets the forceful, alert person ol 
Hilary Koprowski could continue to enter- 
tain doubts as to the masculine justness of 
a love for Chopin. At a time when con- 
formity is a recognized social evil and the 
masses of people have been justly described 
as a “characterless reflection of environ- 
ment’’, Dr. Koprowski stands out as an 


individualist who is not eccentric but 


civilized; an administrator who is an 
intellectual and would be accepted on equal 
terms by a Clive Bell or an André Mal- 
raux. 

Dr. Koprowski, born in Warsaw, Poland, 
was faced with a choice between a career in 
music or in science. He graduated in piano 
from the Warsaw Conservatory but turned 
obtained his M.D 
1939, and adopted scientific 


Musical studies 


to medicine degree in 
Warsaw in 
research as his life’s work 


were continued in Rome, where he gradu- 


ated from the Santa Cecilia Academy in 
1940: he then went to Brazil, and finally 
to the United States, where he became 
head of the Wistar Institute in 1957. 


Here he brought to life a venerable but 


decaving institution and made of it a 
leading research center for the investigation 
of cancer and virus diseases, and built upa 
staff of top biologists from literally all 
One of Dr 


ichievements in science is the 


parts of the world Koprow- 
ski's notabl 
development of a live poliomyelitis vaccine 
that has proved its effectiveness in field 
trials in suc h areas as the Belgian Congo, 


Switzerland, and Poland 


In addition to scientific and musical 


interests—which latter include listening to 
records from his large collection, playing in 
a chamber music group, attending concerts 
and opera here and abroad—Koprowski is 
a linguist and student of world literature 
who appreciates such different writers as 
Arthur Pound, Marcel 


Rimbaud, Ezra 
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John Ford, 
Mencken. His own ability to write 
reflected in the 


Proust, Pietro Aretino, and 


H. L 


is well stvle of such 


scandalously interesting papers as ‘‘Viruses 
1959°'18 “Historical Aspects of the 
Virus 


and 


Development of Live Vaccines in 


Poliomvelitis’ 4, which has been translated 
into German, Russian, and Portuguese, 
and reprinted in English in four different 
journals—which proves that, to a cultured 
the technical 


periodicals need not be the deadly dull 


mind, scientific writing in 
matter that most investigators make of it. 
One of these articles is headed by a quota- 
tion from Oscar Wilde that “anybody can 
make history: only a great man can write 
it’’, and Koprowski has the audacity to 
prove the epigram in a virtuoso statement 
of scientific history worthy of the wit of 
Wilde himself. 
George Sarton (1884-1956) 

On March 22nd, 1956, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, there died one of the most 
remarkable men of our age, a polymath 
who in this day of fragmentation managed 
to encompass all knowledge in at least the 
synthesis 


Sarton 


historical 
\ristotle. 


f an 


beginning « un- 


matched since was a 


New York Academy of 
Vol. 22, pp. 176-190, 1960 
‘Trans. & Studies of College of Physicians of 
Phila., Ser. IV, Vol. 27, pp. 95-106, 1960. 

Reprints of one or both papers will be sent, so long 
as supply lasts, to anyone who writes me. am A 


Sciences, Ser. II, 


Dr. Hilary Koprowski 
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enius of understanding and wisdom—and 

the greatest contemporary example of 
the balanced scientific, or educated mind, 
n excelsis. He was born in Ghent, Bel- 
life manifested his 
ability to 
icquire, knowledge for its own sake. He 


Ph.D. 


the University of Ghent in 1911 and set out 


vium, and from early 


love for, and phenomenal 


obtained his in mathematics from 


to realize his ambition of creating a 


balanced and encyclopedic History of 
a journal for the 


Isis. 


to qualify himself, Sarton mastered all the 


Science and founding 


promotion of this subject In order 


leading European languages and also 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chinese. 
lhe subject matter and historical develop- 
ment of individual sciences—chemistry, 
geology, botany, medicine, anthropology 

were likewise absorbed in addition to the 
humanities—literature, art, music, philoso- 
phy. His interest in Eastern culture was 
so great that at one time he contemplated 
devoting half of his life to Oriental art, and 
the names of the two journals that he 
founded, Jsis and Osiris, are evidence of 
his love for Eastern things. That a human 
mind could embrace the learning of the 
modern world is demonstrated in Sarton’s 
magnum opus, entitled Introduction to the 
History of Science (3 vols. in 5, 1927-1948), 
but human life is too short to complete 
such an undertaking even though Sarton, 
unlike another polymath, Henry Buckle, 
lived to the age of 72. 
than the Middle Ages; 


14th-century science runs to 2,200 pages!!® 


He got no further 
Sarton’s account of 


Science for Dr. Sarton is defined in the 
broad sense to include all positive know- 
ledge so that advances in the theoretical 
aspect of music are chronicled in the Intro- 
duction which, in spite of its detail, is never 
dry or dull but inspired by the wisdom and 
fertility of a great man’s passion to know. 
lhe two completed volumes of the History 
of Science (1952,1959) are likewise fascin- 


ating books of more restricted scope and 


Records are mentioned twice in this huge work 
On page 28-29 Sarton acknowledges the gift by 
Dr. I. Bernard Cohen of 2 L’Anthologie Sonore 


discs (78 r.p.m.) of Machaut’s Mass, and on page 


745, in a discussion of this 14th-century master, 
Sarton remarks that “the mass as recorded is very 
beautiful, but I have no time for investigating how 
close it comes to the original score.” 
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Dr. George Sarton and friend 


bring the story of the acquisition of man’s 
knowledge to the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

George Sarton's interest in music was 
deep and can be traced back at least to 
1903 
littérature 


when he published papers on La 
Wagnérienne and Beethoven et 
Wagner. In the volumes of /sis and Osiris 
can be found many references to music and 
Dr. Sarton had 


time to collect records, which lined the 


reviews of books on music. 


study at the top of his Cambridge house. 
His record library was large and showed 
his catholic taste that covered many types 
Oriental, Medieval, 
symphonies. !6 


of _music—tribal, 


operas, chamber music, 


Here he relaxed when he returned from 
He knew 


that music and science are manifestations 


work at the Harvard Library. 


of similar impulse and has testified, ‘I 
believe that the supreme end of life, so far 
as we can see it, is to promote immaterial 
things such as truth, beauty, justice. 

I can find no other meaning to my life, no 


other spring to my activity.”"!7 


'6Information supplied to me by Dr. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, who was a close friend of Sarton’s. 
\7History of Science and the New Humanism. 
York, George Braziller, Inc., 1956, p. xvi. 


New 


Regular readers will need no introduction 
contribu- 
the third of his splendid series on the 
Asia 


to the author, whose most recent 
tion 


music of appeared in the May issue. 
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ARTS, they told us in school, 


the gener il in terms of the 


= 
| HI 
interpret 


particular, but any time the record col- 
lector gets to wanting it the other way 
around the industry stands ready to 
oblige \ fairly wide range of science re- 
cordings is on the market, and the supply 
seems to be growing rapidly Phe favorite 
subject to date is rockets and the tuture 


two albums now 
but the 
with a 
oncentration can 
rishment from 
on the structure of matter, the size of the 
n the theory of relativity 


there arte 
nquest ot Space” 


ol space Ur ivel 
“The ¢ 


science h mery 


called 


phonogr ph 
h power ol 
tal nov 


owner®r 





clis« s 


ind eve 
For students 


universe 


vyho can t get their eyes open 








early enough for TV's sunrise semesters 
there are coniprehensive lectures on an- 
thropology and similar subjects meant to 
be used as supplements to the classroom 


experience but *horoughly understandable 
by the enrolled [here is even 
a record on the science of insects and one 
entitled ‘“Schoolbook for Dogs” although 


is We ll 


these novelties have not been submitted 
for review If there is one quality the 
men who make our science records have 


in common it is a compulsion that seems 
to seize them, when preparing material 
for recording on of their sub- 
jects, to sum up the whole history of evo- 


ilmost ally 


lution and describe the extent and grandeur 
of the entire universe in a few ill-chosen 
words. Only then, apparently, are they 
comfortable about getting down to the 
matter at hand Many of our distin- 


ind teachers in the field 
accents, which are gen- 
and thus address us in 
f their strip 
counterparts. A few do not sound human 
it all, but in their impersonality and 
proclivity for giving equal stress to every 
svilable of a word arouse the suspicion 
that perhaps articulate robots have been 
recorded instead of peopl It is the sort 


guished writers 
retain their 
erally I uropean, 
voices reminiscent 


native 


Conic 


of thing that echoes in the corridors over 


exhibits. 
( lic hés 


industrial 
their 


the loudspeake rs at 


Scientists also have own 


dead, educators’ phrases, references to the 
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By 





PAUL KRESH 


“thresholds” of and the future, 
the the universe”’ 
and the like, and these tend to « rop up in 


space 


“unlocking secrets ol 


one album after another. The most fas- 
cinating science recordings are those 
which stick to a topic and, without at- 
tempting to sugar-coat it or work in a 
basic 25-word course on the total history 


knowledge, 
educate without 
resorting to production techniques at all. 
It is not that the resources of production 
music, dramatization, sound effects—are 
out of place for the presentation of a docu- 
mentary as in any other field; 
it is simply that, to date, where they have 
been attempted—as in the hastily pro- 
duced Columbia report on the flight of 
\lan Shepard, Jr., which reached the 
record stores almost before the astronaut 
took off—their use has been clumsy and 
inconsonant with the objective. For the 
greatest dilemma to the scientist making 
a record would seem to be deciding what 
level of audience he wishes to reach. In 
the understandable attempt to compro- 
mise, too often he ends up by boring the 
informed, patronizing the intelligent and 
numbing the ignorant through the sheer 
pile-up of words. It is a problem that 
has long confronted all who attempt edu- 
cational programming of any sort, to be 
seen or heard or both. Those who meet 
it successfully, as a few did on the records 
considered here, deserve a special sort of 
acclaim. 


human 
earnest to 


and development of 
proceed inh 


on science 


v 


The Conquest of Space, by William L. 
Laurence. Directed by Arthur Luce 


Klein. Spoken Arts 775, $5.95. 
ALAURENCE, the science editor of 
The New York Times, spends the first 


side of this well-organized disc explaining 
the history of rocketry, starting with the 
Chinese 700 vears ago, and virtually blue- 
printed by Newton four centuries later. 
In workable, Times-clear language, the 
two-time winner of the Pulitzer Prize takes 
us right through the launchings of Sput- 
niks, Luniks, Tyros weather satellites and 
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Pioneers, citing the usefulness of these 
iunchings for navigation, communication 
ind whether to go to the beach. He goes 
m later, during side two, to venture the 
pinion that we are about to enter a world 
of plenty where there will be no war, 
poverty or disease and where people will 
ive for a hundred years and everybody 
will realize a creative potential achieved 
in the past only by Shakespeares and 
Kkinsteins. He also outlines the American 
timetable for space exploration, to cul- 
minate with a manned flight to the moon 
iround 1970, and predicts that man may 
find out whether cther forms of life exist 
beyond this planet within the lifetime of 
this generation. \ll instructive and 
heartening, and an ideal primer for those 
who have trouble following those opaque- 


THE 
WILLIAM L. LA 





i j : ONS ON THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE 
looking newspaper science stories or be- SCIENTIFIC HORIZ 


lieving that man has a future at all, on 
this world or any other. Mr. Laurence’s 
slight European accent only increases the 
charm of a voice that wears well on mind 


oe ae A RECORDING OF THE HISTORIC SPACE VOYAGE 
e OF AMERICA’S FIRST ASTRONAUT 
- * 





The Conquest of Space. \ Conversa- 
tion Between Dr. Wernher von Braun 
and Willy Ley. Vox DL-522, $11.90. 

AFOR hours and to their hearts’ content 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, our leading missile 

expert, and Willy Ley, the well-known 

science writer, proceed over four LP sides 
to reminisce absorbingly about the first 
rocket launchings in Germany more than 
thirty vears ago, describe their experi- 
ences first under Hitler and then in this 
country with the development of rockets 
and missiles through peace and war, get 
into little arguments about dates and 
place names, and wind up peering into 
the inevitable crystal ball, where they 
foresee a future not quite so spectacularly 
optimistic as the one Mr. Laurence out- 
lines. The recording, made at two sessions 
in June of 1959, already sounds, in fact, 
like ancient history at times. Mr. Ley, 
who guides the conversation, and Dr. 
von Braun, who tends to come over like 

Sid Caesar in one of those German movies A Conversation Between 

he used to re-create on TV, also tangle 

with the question of religion and science. 

They point out that man seems to be “‘pre- 

ordained” by nature, because of his physi- 

cal attributes his ability to endure 
weightlessness, and so forth—to travel in 
pace, that the late Pope Pius blessed the 
idea of extra-terrestrial exploration, and 
that the “search for faith and the search 
for truth” are not in competition. There 
is a boyish enthusiasm in the voices of 
these two, both of whom display charm 
and humor, as they go over their early 
adventures in Germany (they got the 
money to build their first rocket to pub- 
licize the Fritz Lang film ‘‘Woman In The 
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trouble 
further 
immaturity of 
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ments 
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tachment 
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to destroy | 
in wartime Ei 
stirs n 
eral 


and had endless 
and materials for 
Strik 


getting 
experi- 
another 
consistent de- 


ing 
evident in the 
with which they 
of the \V-2's that 
ngland, the flig 


seenis 
describe the 
were intended 
ht of refugees 
irope, recollection of which 
rather a gen 
interest in the 
down 


dispassionate 


0 audible compassion 
absence ot 
conditions of human life 
earth How neutral and 
must tist be? 


expre SS 
here on 


iscien 
2 
1961. Re cording 


\merica’s first 
\ Production of CBS News 


May 5th, 


gee vovage ol 


9:34 A. M. 
of the 
astronaut 


for CBS Radio with Bob Trout. Edited 
and Produced by Dan Bloom Colum- 
bia XXI1 $3.98 


A THE sky had not vet altogether quieted 
down from the historic launching of Alan 


B. Shepard’s 15-minute “one whale of a 


ride” into space when Columbia was rush- 
Ing this item into record stores. It con- 
sists of one of those high-powered reports 
by CBS news with the voice of Bob Trout 
scarcely able to contain itself, statements 
by President Kennedy, senators, world 
leaders and reporters in various cities in 
that machine-gun succession so dear to 
the hearts of TV newsrooms, and the ac- 
tual sound of the countdown, blast-off and 
onversation between the astronaut and 
the ground-crew, resembling nothing so 
much as one of those depressing exchanges 

a radio-controlled taxi between dis- 
patcher and driver Von Braun is on 
hand here also, expressing his delight. and 
t is interesting after hearing other records 
on the subject to see how the pg oe 
of two seasons ago have turned, if a little 
off schedule, assuringly into re ‘lity: Yet, 
as vesterday’s news passes into history, 
one wishes somehow for a more sober ac- 
counting, and that our astronaut might 
have been able to org what he saw 
more adequately than as, in his own flat 
words, a “very beautiful view’. A valu- 
able historic document, all the same, 


which tells as much about the hopped-up 
communications industry 
such events as it about 
the event and ends with a patriot 
choral arrange ment of “ The Battle Hymn 
of the Republi laranteed to bring tears 
to the old soldiers 
within earshot 


devices ot our 


In covering does 


itself, 


eves of anv fading 


The World of Science and The Nature 
and Structure of Matter, presented 


by Dr. Polykarp Kusch. Directed 
Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken Arts 750, 
$5.95. 


winner Kusch, together 


ANOBEL prize 
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with some trumped-up students named 
*“‘Jim’’, ““George’’, ‘‘Edythe’’, etc., sets out 
on a stilted journey of questions and 


answers about basic and applied science. 
QO: “Just what do you mean by that, Dr 
Kusch?"” A: “Increased knowledge and 
the wide use of know ledge is the certain 
road to a better life."") He speaks in a 


voice closely resembling an electronic in- 
strument and pronounces every word 

though it were hyphenated by svllables 
‘“cu-ree-oss-it-tee”’ Like one of those 


exhibits which talk when you press a but- 
ton, Columbia University’s famous physi- 
cist herewith out the information 
that man needs knowledge, that molecules 


deals 


contain lots of atoms, that there are 92 
elements, etc., with an air of divine, if 
uninflected, revelation. Dr. Kusch is a 
distinguished scientist and a_ thorough- 


going humanist with his heart in the right 
place, but his record is only occasionally 
revelatory or illuminating, leaping as it 
from the patently obvious to the 
technical matters concerned with 
fission and E=MC2. Dr. Kusch 
nobody is unhappy in his profes- 
invites more voung people to 
enter it. Science, he is neither good 
nor evil in itself, but depends upon the 
uses to which it is put. It’s pretty 
this _— of tired talk isn’t what 
Nol rc l prize 


doe s 

highly 
nuclear 
claims 
sion, and 
SAaAVS, 


social 
certain 
got him the 


and Na- 


Thec ry 


Dr. Edward Teller. The Size 
ture of The Universe and The 
of Relativity. Directed by Dr. Arthur 
Luce Klein. Spoken Arts 73 5, $5.95. 

A TELLER, as much at home at t the mi- 

crophone as in the lab, is a totally e ngaging 

personality whose heavy Hungarian ac- 
cent - indicaps him not at all. He launches 


full of confidence into an explanation of 
the age and size of the universe (at least, 
of our suspicions concerning these mat- 
ters) and emerges victorious, for the vivid 


bright images and entertaining 
illustrations he summons into service make 
amazingly lucid whatever he has to say 
and that’s a mouthful. On side two, Dr. 
Feller cleans up Einstein's theory of rela- 
tivity for the casual listener, and will 
you with a better inkling even of 
that. Once he goes so far as to employ a 
limerick to drive home a point: 

‘There was once a lady called Bright 

Who traveled much faster than light. 

She started one day on her relative way 

\nd came back the previous night.”’ 

\ masterful educator and astute show- 
man, this clever lecturer probably has 
done more in this one best-selling disc to 
convince the public that “science is more 
fascinating than science fiction” than the 
man who invented the 


analogies, 


leay = 


planetarium. 
Should reward repeated hearings. 
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Physical Anthropology. David L. Jen- 
nings. Lectern Records. L.S.A. 101, 
$5.95. 

ALECTERN has set up shop with the 

excellent idea of supplying a series of 

indisguisedly educational discs on history, 
literature, science—even a record for den- 
tal mechanics. If all are as conscientiously 
prepared as this one, Lectern will be filling 

a real need well—and perhaps we'll all be 

doing our own dental work. ‘Physical 

\nthropology” is not intended as a re- 

placement for the college course, but it 

certainly covers the 6,200 years of this 

“voung science’ with dispatch and com- 

petence. The recording was made with 

little concern for technicalities (beyond 
the all-important one of clarity) but hear- 
ing pages turned, occasional fluffs and 
even the classroom humor of David Jen- 
nings, who teaches anthropology at Los 

\ngeles City College, are minor flaws in 

an otherwise fascinating hour. Jennings, 

as genial a personality as you would care 
to have teach you anything, begins with 

a set of general introductory statements 

on anthropology, geology, and biology, 

considers the fossils, and proceeds to lec- 
ture on the hominids, early man, modern 
man and the races of man, leisurely ex- 
ploding myths and popularly held notions 
as he goes. One of the best passages is a 
description of modern man as a “walking 
museum” of the history of life, what with 
such vestigial organs, in addition to the 
vermiform appendix, as once-active mus- 
cles for raising his ears, a ‘‘third eyelid”’ 
goose-pimples and other holdovers of 
earlier life-forms. Jennings blandly de- 
bunks race theories with clear scientific 
evidence, and whets the appetite for more 


on his whole subject—surely the most 
reliable test for an effort of this kind. 

* 
Cultural Anthropology. Dr. Walter 


Goldschmidt. Lectern Records L.S.A. 


106, $5.95. 

AGOLDSCHMIDT, Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, tackles cultural 
anthropology in a straightforward lecture 
covering language, technology, social and 
political organization, religion, the arts 
and other processes as they relate to the 
history and variety of human cultures. 
While not so genial as Jennings in the 
physical anthropology department, Gold- 
schmidt makes no jokes and no — 
either as he proceeds to outline a vast 
subject in a comfortable, traditional man- 
ner. He assumes that his topic is just 
naturally interesting, with no frills or 
devices needed to stimulate attention 
artificially, and it turns out, despite the 
Latinate, textbook prose he employs, that 
he pretty well assumes correctly. 
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We are issuing a ‘‘History of the 
Theory of Music’”’ comprising eight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, any informed music lover. 
Now available are the first three: 

A-1 Tue Tueory or CLassicaL 


Greek Music $8.50 
A-2 MeaNTONE ‘TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
$8.75 


A-3 Tue THEoRY AND Practice 
or Just INronaTION $9.25 


In Preparation: 
A-4 The History of Irregular Temperaments 
A-5 Chinese Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-6 Arabic Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-7 Indian Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-8 The Sound Phenomena of Quarter-Tone Music 
and Other Modern Experimental Scales 
The entire series is being produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Fritz A. 
Kuttner, well-known authority on 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament. 
Each of the records contains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets. These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
playing time is w asted on explanations. 
The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than 500 uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases. 


Descriptive 


MUSURGIA (& 


309 West 104th oar” 


literature is available from 


5) RECORDS 


New York 25, N.Y. 
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The New Oxford History of Music, 
Vol. IIl: Ars Nova and The Renais- 
sance, 1300-1540, edited by Dom 


Anselm Hughes and Gerald Abra- 
ham. Oxford | 


S65pp., 


niversity Press, Lon- 


don, xix $11.50 


DANGERS | of co-operative 


HI 
tuthorship rise again in 


volume of Oxford's 


as ditficult to read as it is 


latest 
book 


this 
new series—a 
to review 


1 the 


The corresponding material i 


original Oxford History of Mu Was 


W ooldrige In 
the 


covered lely by Tt. I 


the new equence however various 


chapters are assigned to various scholars 


and writer [he editors’ plea that this 
ipproach necessitated by the vast 
growth of material to be studied and 
by the increasing obligation of specializa- 
tion is a ust one, to be sure Yet one 
emerges from product as from a dense 
forest in which one has seen mainly the 
trees alone In the lack of any over-all 
viewpoint or unified conception each 
volume is” essentially a collection § of 
Cssays ind is best considered as such 

Not that this characteristic is entirely 
a bad one, for there are undeniably some 


good sections here. And one must marvel 
it the general success achieved in reducing 
the possible diversities of style and ap- 
proach to a reasonably consistent pattern, 
or limited range of patterns 

Indeed, the chapters fall into either one 
or the other of two general approaches, 
[he first is concerned with a discussion of a 


subject in terms of examining the relevant 


musical manuscripts and collections still 
extant. Such is the case with Chapter I, 
“Ars n in France” by Gilbert Reaney: 
inevitably, however, its main subject is 
Guitaume de Machaut, who really might 
have had a separate chapter to himself. 


But this technique of manuscript analysis 
with IT, “‘The Four- 
Italy"’, by 
Ellingwood, and is the dominant factor in 


Frank LI. Harrison: III, 


comes into its own 


teenth Century in Leonard 


the chapters by 
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‘English Church Music in the Fourteenth 


Century", and IX, ‘English Polyphony 
1470-1540)"; and then in those by 
Manfred Bukofzer: IV, ‘Popular and 


Secular Music in England (to c.1470)", 
ind VI, “English Church Music of the 
Fifteenth Century”; and particularly in 
Rudolf von Ficker’s V, ‘The Transition 


on the Continent 
however, 
the 


manuscripts to some degree and to survey 


In the 
the 


subseq ut nt chapters, 


writers are able to surmount 


more broadly the individual members « 


r 


examples of various schools or styles. 


Such is the approach in Chapter VII, 


“Dufay and His School”, by Charles van 
den Borren”; in VIII, “The Age of 
Ockgehem and Josquin”’, by Nanie 


1300- 
whose subject 


in X, ‘European Song 
Walter Salmen 


is too broad to be 


Bridgman; 
1530)"", by 


covered satisfactorily 


in this brief scope and in Everett 
Helm’s XI, ‘Secular Vocal Music in 
Italy (c.1400-1530 an especially suc- 


cessful chapter. And, finally, this survey 


approach is naturally applied also in 


Chapter XII, ‘The Instrumental Music 


of the Middle Ages and Early Sixteenth 
Century", by Yvonne Rokseth, and in 
Gerald Hayes’ XIII, ‘Musical Instru- 
ments”, the latter a particularly good 


survey. 
But even in this second approach, the 


basic emphasis is on examination of 


specific musical examples, and such illus- 


trations continue to adorn almost every 


page. This in itself is hardly a failing, 


for such musical detail is always more 
substantial than vague biographical gen- 
the these 


have the 


eralizations. But on whole 


writers seem to forgotten 
cement of 


bricks of 
the 


necessary background _ in 


piling up the their edifices. 


And 


pay passing heed to the editors’ avowed 


few are writers here who even 
and noble aim, ‘‘to present music not as an 
isolated phenomenon or the work of a 
few outstanding composers but as an art 


developing in constant association with 
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every form of human culture and activity.” 
p vi) 

Inevitably, then, this volume, like its 
predecessors, is not at all recommended 
The 
layman will, 
however, find much in it which is valuable 
and 


for the beginner or the uninitiated. 
scholar or the well-read 


stimulating, provided one is in- 


terested more in specific reference ma- 
terial than in over-all interpretation and 
integrated analysis. As 


with the other 


volumes in the series, this one corresponds 
to a volume of The History of Music in 
RCA 
LM-6016). 
The recorded examples by no means pro- 


Sound, released in this country by 
Victor (in this case, album 
vide a balanced representation of all the 
But 
they do offer an auditory supplement to 
the book which is helpful in many ways, 
and this is a fact which should be kept in 


mind by J.W.B. 


chapters and subject matter here. 


the reader. 


What America was singing in 1861-65 


Songs of the Civil War, compiled and 
edited by Irwin Silber; with piano and 
guitar arrangements by Jerry Silverman. 

$7.50. 


Columbia University Press, 


‘ , 7 1TH the avalanche of books about 

the Civil War commemorating its 
centennial, it is only fitting that at least 
one such publication should deal with its 
It is to Mr. Silber’s credit that he 
has gathered a comprehensive and well- 
documented collection. As the Civil War 


was a many-sided conflict, so here, too, 


songs. 


are songs reflecting its many aspects. 
be 0k is 


marching and inspirational songs of the 


The 


divided into nine categories: 


Union; marching and inspirational songs 
of the Confederacy; songs about Abraham 
Lincoln; sentimental war songs of a senti- 
mental age; songs the soldiers sang; 
Negro 


spirituals, abolitionist songs, songs of the 


songs of battles and campaigns; 


Negro soldier; dialect, minstrel and comic 
songs; and postwar songs and songs in- 
the Civil War. Each 
has a brief introduction which is followed 
by commentary on the songs of that chap- 


spired by section 


ter. These notes are informative, but it 
seems to me a pity that they were not 
placed conveniently at the beginning of 
each song, rather than being grouped as 
n a reference section. There is another 
editorial misjudgment in that there are 
far too many two-page songs that require 
page. They should have 


started on left-hand pages, thus eliminat- 


1 turn of the 


ing this nuisance. 
The essence of the book is the songs 
They 


themselves. range from the most 
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familiar, such as The Battle Hymn Of The 
Re public and Dixie, to the lesser known. 
For the most part they consist of popular 
songs of that day and their parodies, as 
well as earlier folksongs paraphrased to 
serve the moment. 

It is a fine collection, not merely as a 
historical document, but as a living branch 
of our musical heritage, for many of the 
songs are widely today and 


sung many 


more of them should be known. How- 
ever, I do feel that the book would have 
better served its purpose had it presented 
the songs in facsimile, as did Richard 
Harwell in his “Songs Of The Confeder- 
acy’’. If a greater adherence to the orig- 
inal had been observed, even if the music 
were re-engraved with editorial liberties, 
the book’s authenticity would have been 
enhanced. 

The piano arrangements, though simple, 
are not always pianistic. 


defect 


A more serious 
is their frequent deviation from 
style, despite claims to the contrary in the 
This 
is apparent in the attempts at achieving a 


introductory note by the arranger. 
sophisticated ‘‘modernization’’. At times 
the accompaniment seems arbitrary. For 
example, in Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! the 
verse has a full and rhythmic harmoniza- 
tion while the chorus begins with a thin 
background (which incidentally accentu- 
ates the out-of-style dissonance in the 
treble). This is the reverse of the original 
natural which 
More extreme is the 
Tenting on the Old Camp 
chorus is 


and more 


setting gives 
force to the chorus. 
treatment of 


Ground, whose overlaid with 


passing tones and sentimental harmonies 
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a distortion of the utter 
Similarly 


settings of 


ineptly handled 
simplicity of the original dis- 


turbing are the some well- 


known spirituals There are, neverthe- 


less, many better and serviceable accom- 
paniments here, and my criticisms offered 
here should not deter the interested reader . 
for this is an important collection 

The book brings into focus in one vol- 
ume songs heretofore found only in widely 


dispersed sources rin specialized regional 
or ethnic collections, thus also giving the 


subject the scope it cle serves 


Correlated with the book, Folkwavs 
Records has issued a boxed album, re- 
viewed below 

v 
Songs Of The Civil War. Folkways set 

FH-5717, four sides, $11.90 

AALL the songs here can be found in the 


companion book, though some are not the 


same versions The records present a 
wide assortment of performers, ranging 
from excellent to poor. .\n overabundance 


A study of Sullivan (with 


The Music of Arthur Sullivan, by 
Gervase Hughe St. Martin’s Press, 180 
pp., $7 


S THE title suggests, this book is 
A not intended to be a biography. It 
is true that the first two chapters are de- 
voted to a biographical sketch, but this is 
background. <As_ the 
author makes clear in his initial chapter, 


intended only as 


which is a survey of some of the literature 
on the composer and of the opinions of 
him, the principal point here is the music 
that both 
Sullivan's seemingly 
rator, W. S. Gilbert 
This point is clearly shown by the sub- 


**Har- 


composed with and without 


inseparable collabo- 


jects of the successive chapters: 


mon \ Few Signposts”; ‘Harmony 
Tonalitv and Modulation”; ‘Harmony 
Use of Chromatic Idiom” “‘Counter- 
point’; ‘Vocal Writing’; ‘Orchestra- 
tion”; “Sullivan As Melodist’’; and ‘‘The 


““\ Mixed 


»bservations on a 


Overtures’ 
Bag”, 


Che next chapter 


contains brief 








of a small combination of voices and 
guitar and banjo makes for a degree of 
monotony. More varied treatment would 
have been welcome—perhaps an a cappella 
male chorus in Tenting Tonight or an occa- 
sional fife and drum or brass to give body 
and spirit to the marching songs, or simply 
adding a chorus to John Brown’s Body in 
How refreshing it 


the refrain was to 


hear Cisco Houston sing a ballad unac- 
companied! 

Chere is a tendency to gild the lily by 
harmonization of such 
songs as Weeping Sad And Lonely and 
Who Will Care For Mother? Elizabeth 


Knight sings this genre of song very well, 


oversentimental 


however, and with excellent diction. 

Pete Seeger gives his usual vibrant per- 
times supported by Bill 
Other soloists 
are Jerry Silverman, Tom Paley, Ellen 
Stekert, Hermes Nve, Sandy Ives, Ethel 
The New Lost 


formances, at 
MeAdoo in lieu of a chorus 


Raim, and Ronnie Gluck. 


City Ramblers and The Harvesters are 

the group participants. H.H. 
and without Gilbert) 

number of characteristics and details. 


But of these, at least two, Parody and 


Humor, especially the former, certainly 
should have had a separate chapter since, 
“These 
are two qualities which play a large part 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
operas their firm place in our affections.” 


as the author himself observes: 
in securing for the 
p. 153) Ina final chapter, ‘‘A Gathering 
of Threads’’, Hughes reviews some general 
conclusions and observations. There are 
no illustrations other than musical ones, 
but a handy supplement is provided in 
tables. One lists the 
ill of Sullivan's stage 


two chron logical 
premiétre years of 


works, juxtaposed with those of con- 


temporary works by other com- 


stage 
posers; the other lists the ages of Sulli- 
van’s elder contemporaries at his birth, 
and Sullivan’s age at the birth of his 
younger ones. 

Che scope is not limited to the familiar 
Savovard operas, but takes in Sullivan's 


entire output Inevitably the popular 


works claim most of the attention, but 
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this broader perspective is undeniably a 
Under the 
circumstances, it is a pity that a complete 


healthy and enlightening one. 


listing of Sullivan's compositions was not 


included. But the author might have 


pointed out that one may go to Grove’'s 
Music 


that, and there is at least a separate index 


Dictionary of and Musicians for 
of references to the compositions. 

\s the chapter topics suggest, and as 
the vast array of musical examples con- 
tirms, the Hughes approach is mainly a 
study of purely musical elements in the 
But 


allows the technical aspect to swamp him, 


composer's works. Hughes never 


and all of his points are followed through 


with extraordinary clarity and economy. 


His comments are invariably perceptive 
Only 


(for example: 


and flawlessly well-founded. occa- 
sionally does he miss a point 
in his discussion, pp. 78ff, of Sullivan's de- 
light in superimposing separate melodies, 
’, and of the 


usually as ‘‘double choruses’ 


background for this technique, he really 
ought to have cited the fundamental case 
of the fascinating Chorus of Soldiers and 
Students in Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” 

and on the whole his coverage is remark- 
ably 
And most important of all is the fact that 
Mr. Hughes, 


a superb writer. 


thorough for all of its conciseness. 
himself a composer, is also 
His style is smooth and 


facile—an effortless delight for the reader. 


The author writes as neither a fanatic 


worshiper nor a_ spiteful denigrator. 


Though often admittedly subjective, his 
judgments are fair and free from needless 
further virtue 


which should commend his book alike to 


partisanship This is a 


the dedicated Savoyard and to the pas- 
sionate anti-Savovard. The former will 


find valuable stimulation in a consistent 
analysis of music and effects which they 


\nd the 


latter will discover that there is more than 


have so long taken for granted. 


mere froth and superficiality in the works 
Sullivan 


contribution, not 


to whose success made such a 


solid 


preci ited. In 


always fully ap- 


the words of the author's 
own perceptive peroration: 

By shining example Sullivan taught 
his own profession that light music can 
be civilised and scholarly without losing 
its wide appeal; that popularity, though 
a hazardous criterion, is not incom- 
patible with artistic worth. More im- 
portant still, he has bequeathed to the 
world at large a legacy which multiplies 
with the years, for every day young 
men and maidens are impelled by their 
spontaneous appreciation of his tuneful- 
ness, charm and humor to set out and 
discover for themselves the treasure- 
house of great music, thereby enriching 
their lives. (pp. 166-7) 

There can really be only one complaint: 
for what the author himself describes as a 
‘tthe book” p. vi 
ous. 


. te price is outrage- 


j.W.B. 





| Other books received for review 


RECORDED SOUND: 
ber 1. of 


Volume 1, Num- 
The Journal of the British 
Institute of Sound, a 


Subscriptions 


Recorded new 


quarterly publication. 
should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the B. I. R. S. at 38 Russell Square, 
London W.C. 1, 
contribution $3.50 per annum. 

YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN (‘The 
Great Novel of the Jazz Age’), by 
Dorothy Baker. Houghton Mifflin (Sen- 
try Paperback No. SE-12), $1.45. 

RADIO CONTROL MANUAL, by Ed- 
ward L. Safford, Jr. 


England; minimum 


Gernsback paper- 


bac k, $3 20. 
\ DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MI 
SIC, by Peter Gammond and Peter 


Clayton. Philosophical Library, $6 
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SONGS OF WORK AND 
edited by Edith Fowke 
arrangements (piano and guitar) by Ken- 
neth Bray. Doubleday (Dolphin Mag- 
num Series), paperback, $1.95. 

INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPO- 


FREEDOM, 


and Joe Glazer; 


RARY MUSIC, by Joseph Machlis. 
W. W. Norton, $10. 
\BC’S OF TAPE RECORDING, by 


Norman H. Crowhurst. Howard W. 
Sams /Bobbs- Merrill (paperback ), $1.50. 

DANCING IN PETERSBURG: A Mem- 
oir of Imperial Russia, Exile, and the 
Ballet, by Mathilde Kschessinska; trans- 
lated by Arnold Haskell. 
$4.50 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO 
by William Hugh Miller 


Doubleday ’ 


MUSIC, 
Chilton, $7.50. 
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An Equipment Review 


EPTEMBER, for magazine writers, is 
* really June-July, for what vou read 
now must have been written during the 


summer months. In the audio field, that 
is the time when new products are being 
readied for fall presentation, so that the 
reviewer often finds himself with nothing 
at all te 


review for the September and 


October issues The one produc t reported 
on this month is a kit that was originally 


\ugust 


evaluation in order to subject the unit to 


scheduled for I postponed the 


extra stringent tests—and at time 


I heard 


Next month I expect to report on several 


press 


that it may not be marketed! 
produc ts that are somewhat off the beaten 
path for this column. One is 
\M-FM Blaupunkt 


are that FM in the car is quite worth-while 


a Car radio, 


the All indications 


and in many 


ways tar superior to con- 
ventional AM \lso, I have a new acces- 
sorv, a phasing meter, useful in checking 
ind testing a system's performance \ 


pleasant sounding, iwecurate-speed, bat- 
tery-operated portable record plaver will 
round out the October report 

In the months following I hope to dis- 
cuss the new line of cartridges from Grado 
Very early tests indicate them to be extra- 
\lso in hand 


ordinarily clean-sounding 


A that is 


supposed to be a completely silent partner 


POWER amplitier is the one com- 


ponent in a music system 


Once it has been installed, the tendency is 


to forget about this unit until, sometime 


later, its existence is returned to memory 
most forcefully by 


should be 


slave unit; since it is plugged into the pre- 


a tube failure [his is 


as it \ power amplifier is a 

amp it goes on and off with that unit. 
The Acro 120 amp kit $159.50 

much of the sort that can be 


is very 
installed and 
forgotten. In line with the trend today 
the Acro is an ultra-high-power unit, rated 


at 60 watts per channel by the manufac- 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


It's 
Its function is to 


is a fascinating device from Fairchild. 
called the ‘‘Compander” 
restore the dynamic range ol loud to soft 
that is compressed for almost all record- 
ings. 

The fall season shapes up, at this dis- 
tance, as an 


Virtually all 


will have 


especially interesting one. 


manufacturers of electronic 
gear a multiplex tuner or re- 
ceiver to offer. In fact, multiplex equip- 
ment will be far more plentiful than sta- 
tions broadcasting with this method! 
Several new speakers, among them an in- 
teresting approach from Jensen, should 
mark real progress toward the goal of top 
quality at less than top prices. There also 
seems to be a trend towards miniaturiza- 
tion in equipment, in general, and_ this 
should produce several interesting prod- 


Although a 
on the market, the time for 


ucts few transistorized com- 
ponents are 
them to replace the tube seems a way off. 

But 


multiplex. I 


push will be for 
that 


pages will bulge with reports on new prod- 


the big industry 


rather expect these 


ucts designed for stereo FM. Meantime 


I'm hot in pursuit of rumors about a 


superlative new (and very inexpensive) 


turntable and revolutionary arms and 


cartridges that track at almost no weight. 


massive 
Don't 


Such demands a 


unit with large 


turer power 


, heavy transformers. 


Acro Stereo 120 Amplifier Kit 


ae 
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« casual about picking up one of these 
unplifiers. Each has a dead weight of just 
nder 50 pounds. 

The heart of any amplifier is its output 
These are the 


transformers. primary 


jualitv-limiting amplifier. 


Were it 


parts of an 
practical to produce amplifiers 
ans output transformers, they would per- 
Needless 


to say, then, the choice of an output trans- 


form even better than they do. 


former is a most crucial one for the manu- 
facturer. Acro has no problem here. They 
ire one of the most respected of designers 
and manufacturers of audio transformers 
around. 

The Acro 120 amplifier as reviewed here 
was received in kit form. If vou have no 
kits the 


factory-wired for $219.50. 


amp can be had 
The kit 


only about six hours to assemble because 


stomach for 


takes 


most of the critical wiring is pre-assembled 
on a heavy printed-circuit board. Unlike 
the Acro preamp reported on here some 
time ago, there are no problems with the 
book. I 


The manufacturer assures me that 


instruction found a few small 
errors. 
in errata sheet will carry corrections. For 
purchasers of kits shipped prior to this here 
they 


Page 10, 


are: 


40: add 


connect shield at this time.” 


instruction “Do not 


Page 10, instruction 43: change (S) to 
(S2). 

Page 10, instruction 47: Acro is now 
supplying an 18K __ resistor 


rather than the listed 15K. 


Page 11, instruction 5: add ‘tbe sure to 
observe correct polarity.” 

Page 11, instruction 13: change (C) to 
S). 

Page 15, instruction 29: There are two 
such wires. Be sure it is the 


one trom hole \. 


Page 16, instruction 53: note the (S2). 
The other wire is the green one 
from SK5-P8. 

On page 17, in the paragraphs referring 

the 

meter, what the book calls ‘‘bias adjust- 


to bias adjustment with built-in 
ment pots” should be called bias set pots. 
What are referred to as ‘“‘bias balance pots” 
should be called bias adjustment pots. 
Once completed, the amplifier is placed 


in optimum bias and balance condition via 
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an easy-to-use meter built onto the chassis. 
The meter also makes it easy to keep a 
constant check on tube condition. 

Che unit I built turned out to be a most 
exceptional amplifier. In this day and age 
of exaggerated sales claims it is refreshing 
to find a product that has been very con- 
servatively rated by its makers. As an 
example, the Acro is rated less than 1% 
IM at 60 watts output. 


sample, 0.39° 7 and 0.34%; respectively for 


I found, on my 


the two channels, at 70 watts output. And 
these at 16-ohm loads, which give a less 
“pretty’’ set of curves than 8-ohm loads do. 

Clipping levels, too, were at or near the 
70-watt mark from 20 to 20,000 cps. With 
both were 
extremely close to each other, never greater 
\ll in all, the instru- 


all measurements, channels 
than '% db apart. 
ments would tend to indicate an amplifier 
of virtually distortionless performance 
capable of meeting power requirements in 
excess of 70 watts. 

But, as I have frequently stated, in- 
The 
ultimate test is to plug the unit into a good 
The Acro 120 is one of 


the few amplifiers that can be truly called 


struments tell only part of the story. 
system and play it. 


completely transparent. Conventional 
adjectives do not apply to such a product. 
In short, the Acro is as fine an amplifier as 
can be obtained. It can and should be 
used only with the finest of auxiliary equip- 
ment so that full justice be done to the 
One special feature of note: a 
that 


matching the 120 to different speakers is 


product. 


variable damping control allows 


included as part of the design. It can be 
completely switched out of the circuit if 
desired. 

It is difficult to say for sure, but the 
quality of the parts in this amplifier are 
such that long component life is to be 
The 


K'T-77) are run conservatively. 


(Genalex 
K T-88 or 


6550 output tubes may be used if desired; 


expected. output tubes 


the meter carries correct bias setting marks 
for these tubes. 

The Acro 120 is an expensive amplifier. 
better than units 
Thus, the high 


It is only a small bit 
costing considerably less. 
cost of slight improvements in quality is 
once more apparent. The Acro, then, is 


for the person who must have the best. 


wn 
wn 








R'S IRD collectors, gird your purses 
[he big news is the re-emergence 
of the Urania label 


us, those who already 


Even the smug among 
own all the records 
they ant from this catalogue, 
For the 


these 


think they w 
will tind themselves shelling out 


ancient tapes from which many of 


sides are derived are being remastered, 


taking advantage of the technical advances 
of the last ten vears \lthough the name 


‘Urania”™ is to be used, some records will 


appear on the new “Avon” label at a lower 
designed to arouse 


price—a policy hardly 


intagonismi in the ranks of collectors. 
Of tirst importance in this catalogue are 


the vocals. Urania has vintage recordings 


of many tine” singers-——-Tiana Lemnitz, 
Maria Cebotari, Margarete Klose, Erna 
Berger, Helge Roswaenge, Herbert Ernst 
Groh (with Franz Vélker, my favorite 


Heinrich Schlusnus, Wil- 


ind many others 


operetta tenor 


helm Strienz, If vou can 


take Italian opera in German (perhaps an 


acquired taste many exciting musical 


experiences await \ou. Perhaps I would 


be most pit ised to see the re ippearance ot 


at least a portion of URLP-7027, ‘Solos 
and Duets bv Helge Roswaenge and 
Heinrich Schlusnus” Six scenes from 
Verdi's ‘‘La Forza del Destino” or, as it is 


here, “‘Der Macht des Schicksals’, are 
rather well sung, but the really exciting 
moments are found in the scenes from 
“Don Car originally a German play, as 
were so many stories Verdi set to musi 


This is the way the Friendship Duet should 


go—virile, loud, and magnificently sung by 


two glorious voices Far too often this 


selection sounds like a love duet. [his is 
one of my “surprise vour friends” records 
and it never fails 


*‘Lohen- 


d Volker is outstand- 


The Bridal Chamber scene from 
grin’ with Lemnitz an 
ing not so much for Lemnitz but rather for 
Volker, 


this 


not heard 
RLP-7019). 


\mong the complete operas issued a 


Franz whom I have 


bettered i selection (I 


number remain exceptional by any stand- 
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A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


ards. A complete “ Rigoletto” in German 
featured Erna Berger (who repeated her 
success for Victor in Italian on Victor LM- 
6021, the only case I know of in which a 
major role was recorded complete by an 
artist in two tongues), Margarete Klose, 
Helge Roswaenge and Heinrich Schlusnus, 
to whom were added the voices of Georg 
Hann favorite German 


(my post-1935 


bass) and Josef Greindl. This performance 
is still superior in a number of places to 
followed, but at times the 


those which 


engineering is rather crude. Roswaenge’s 
last note his final time through La donna e 
mobile is apparently held forte, a diminuendo 
being supplied in the control room by what 
[ take to be an attempt at having the Duke 
fade off into the distance via the volume 
control. Unfortunately, it sounds more as 
though he were being pushed off a cliff. 
recently been reissued (in 


This set has 


Germany only, not for export) by Deut- 
sche Grammophon 

The Urania catalogue was graced with 
the only listing of Hugo Wolf's sole opera, 


“Der 


cast. 


Corregidor’, with another all-star 
It featured Margarete Teschemacher, 
Marta Fuchs (remember her marvelous 
Ho- Vo-To-Ho on 78s in Victor M-582?), 
Karl Erb, Josef Hermann, and three out- 
standing basses: Georg Hann, Kurt 
Boéhme and Gottlob Frick. 


available 


This set is now 
the English 
is remastered here 


through one. of 


record clubs, but if it 
why import? 

Urania also listed many operettas and 
which 
and Strauss’ 


German romantic operas, among 
were Lehar’s “Gypsy Love” 
“1001 Nights’’. 


performed and the Strauss in particular is 


Both are extremely well 
most pleasurable listening. I understand 
that these will probably be reissued with 
libretto 
help but be 


new translations. They cannot 
an improvement over what 
was formerly supplied with these albums. 

But the glories of the Urania catalogue 
lie in the field of the lied. 


‘right-for-each 


Who could con- 
other”’ re- 


ceive a more 
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itionship to surpass Schubert's Viola as 
sung by Tiana Lemnitz with the magnitfi- 
ent collaboration at the piano of Michael 
one of Schubert's 
Both Einstein and 


Raucheisen? Viola is 
more extended lieder. 

Cappel speak of it in disparaging terms. 
lovey, however, devotes his only essay on 
a song to it—and, I feel, with good reason. 
Its haunting beauty is unique not only for 
its simplicity but also for its ability to 


The 


abilities and, in particular, the sound of 


charm on each repeated hearing. 
Lemnitz is perfectly suited to it, and the 
result is sheer delight. 

\lso_ of 


Margarete 


high caliber are a number of 


Klose’s solo efforts. For ex- 
ample, her contribution to the Schubert- 
(URLP-7047) is the 


most memorable of those artists participat- 


Schumann miscellany 


ing, although the three Schubert songs by 
Wilhelm Streinz are, in their simple way, 
quite telling. Klose’s career on records has 
always displayed a sumptuous contralto. 
Her maturation as a Aammersdngerin has 
as her earliest lieder 
She 


been a slow process, 


records demonstrate. began by 
adopting Julia Culp as a model, but where 
Culp had fully mastered the art of spinning 
out a song while taking everv chance to 
display her remarkable voice, Klose’s early 
discs exhibit a disturbing tendency to pour 
forth beautiful noise, and let the musical 
where it As her under- 


sense fall may. 


standing deepened her discs improved, 


culminating in a fine series of 78s for 


Deutsche Grammophon and_ Electrola 
from about 1939 through 1943. 
Contemporary with these are what I 
take to be a series of radio tapes which 
found their way into the Urania catalogue. 
Klose’s unique ability to declaim within a 
song is preserved in the Schubert collection 
which takes up one side of URLP-7017. 


The 


choice of 


record also demonstrates her wide 


repertory, most unusual for an 


established singer, and her recital on 


URLP-7053 bears this out further. 


turing Pfitzner, Cornelius, 


Fea- 
Jensen, Grieg, 
and Strauss lieder, this disc is full of vital 
if seldom heard music, well sung and ac- 
companied (The pianist is again Michael 
Raucheisen, a master at this sort of thing). 


The 


tions of the Urania list are for me less in- 


orchestral and instrumental por- 
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teresting. Perhaps the prize is the coupling 
of the Dittersdorf Harp Concerto with 
Hoffman's Mandolin Concerto on URLP- 
7110. What a delectable pair of sides! 

\ most enjoyable ‘‘fun"’ piece which has 
little pretension to immortality but which 
gives considerable enjoyment is Strauss’ 
“Taillefer” for 
chestra, (URLP-7042), 


some very exciting singing. 


soloists, chorus and or- 


which features 
The partici- 
voice, are Maria Cebotari, 
and Hans Hotter. 


to those interested in the 


pants, all in fine 
Walter Ludwig, 
Incidentally, 
music of Hans Pfitzner (I confess that I 
am myself among that small but increasing 
number), there were three symphonies 
once listed in the Urania catalogue, only 
one of which has since been duplicated. 
The first releases, which should be ar- 
riving in the shops about the time this ap- 
pears, will consist of the following com- 
plete operas: Boito: “ Mefistofele’’; Offen- 
bach: ‘‘La Grande Duchesse” ; and Wagner: 


Lannhduser’’—all in either stereo or two- 


channel monaural, as well as standard one- 
channel pressings. The Hotfmann-Ditters- 
dorf will reappear, as will the Tiana Lem- 
The Maria Cebotari 


nitz records. 


me- 
morial is also slated for release. I think it 
should be pointed out that the Marten 
aller Arten may not be Cebotari. The 


sound is particularly poor in this selection, 


but I suspect that the soprano is Schwarz- 


kopf. 

I should add a word or two about 
Eugenia Zareska, star of the “Grande 
Duchesse’’. Her other Urania, ‘‘Ukrainian 


Folk Songs”, She 


has a number of records currently listed in 


is well worth owning. 


the French catalogues which Angel might 
\fter all, 


her recording of Mahler's Songs of a Way- 


consider for American release. 
farer with Beinum and the Concertgebouw 
has vet to be equaled. 

the the 


first 


resuscitation of 
the 
dawn for the collector. I 


I hope that 


Urania catalogue proves to be 


light of a new 
understand that arrangements have been 
made for the re-release of Haydn Society 
and rumors of 


discs, similarly exciting 


events persist. It is up to the record buyer 
to support such ventures, however, if he 
expects to share in the riches of catalogues 


past. 


wn 
~~ 








Peter C. Pfunke 


4 in E minor, 


BRAHMS: Symphony No 
Op. 98; Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
Bruno Walter. Four 


Stereo Columbia 


conduc ted by 


Track 7!o5 ips 


MQ-323, $7.95 


Tape, 


t/ THIS performance is intelligent, muscu- 


lar, warm, and well-executed. In short, 


about all that one could ask for. Colum- 
bia’s rather strident stereo requires a good 
bit of treble cut to get things into proper 
then spacious and im- 


PAP. 


balance, but it is 
pressive 
o 
DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, Opp. 46, 72; 
SMETANA: “The Bartered Bride” 


Overture, Polka, Furtant, Dance of the 


Comedians; Czech Philharmonic § con- 
ducted by Karel Sejna (Dvorak) and 
Zdenek Chalabala Smetana Four 
Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, Artia 


\STB-504, $11 95 
rHERE are virt 


tally ideal performances 


what I sometimes think are the most 
satisfving orchestral pieces Dvorak ever 
produced The S mic Dances celebrate 


the jov of living, of feeling vour heart beat, 


the excitement of rhythm that makes vou 
want to shake a le gv 

The emotions aroused by these delight- 
| 


ful numbers are universal, but the idiom in 


which the music is couched ts very special 


one 


indeed, that seems to be completely 
only by the Czechs For 


Sejna and his forces, playing these pieces 


ince rstood 


is breathing: and this is 


heard the 


seems as natural 


the first time one has dances 


their spontaneity and 


given proper, eas\ 
brilliance since the Czech Philharmonik 
last recorded them under Talich 


Happily, these new performances are 
well tecorded with a icceptable stereo 
spre id The only criticism that can be 
leveled against this tape’s engineering are 


the pre-echoes which attend the beginning 





of each dance opening with a loud chord. 
The adorable “‘Bartered Bride” excerpts 
ire performed with animation and_ care 





Stereotape Reviews 


Robert Jones 


C. J. Luten 


as well engineered as the 

Dances ck. 
ae 

Symphony No 101 in D 


Symphony No. 94 inG (“Sur- 


and just about 


Savon 


HAYDN: 
“Clock” 
prise’); Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

Pierre Monteux. Four 
Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor 

FTC-2030, $8.95. 
rMONTEUX 


harmon 


conducted by 


Phil- 


acquit themselves with highest 


and the Vienna 


honors The plaving of both symphonies 
Delight- 
Victor's sound is of the best. 


rA..F. 


is supple, graceful, and spirited. 


ful listening 


2 
MAHLER: Das Lied 


Forrester 


von der Erde; 


contralto), 


Mau- 
reen Richard 


Lewis (tenor Chicago Symphony Or- 

Four 
Track 7 l 2 Ips. Stereo Pape, RC \ Vic tor 
FTC-3002, $14.95. 

riREINER’S Song of the Earth is remark- 


detail 


chestra conducted by Fritz Reiner. 


able for orchestral and clarity of 
texture, registered in the most transparent 
stereo imaginable The trouble with the 
entire performance lies with the soloists. 
The tenor who undertakes Das Lied need 
not be a subtle interpreter of lieder, since 
mostly straightforward and 


What he 


a bright tone 


his songs are 


extroverted must possess, how- 


ever, is that is capable ot 


piercing the orchestral fabric and the 
a high tessitura almost 
Melchior or a 


Lewis sings well enough, 


ability to sustain 
indetinitely In short, a 
Bjoerling. Mr 
but lacks the trumpet-like brilliance to be 
consistently effective 


Das Lied 


, on the other hand, have an unlimited 


The contralto who attempts 
must 
range of tone at her disposal and be able to 


Miss 


Forrester sounds lovely nearly all the time, 


employ it with the utmost subtlety. 


but the tone never varies. In vain does 


Mahler 


ind expressively” 


specify “‘tonelesslyv”’, ‘‘mellowly 


“tenderly and softly”. 


Miss Forrester sings them all in the same 
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vely but essentially unvarying tone. 
lhe voice further lacks the volume for 
ich phrases as “O sieh! Wie eine Silber- 


trke schwebt der Mond.” 


to be capable of soaring through such 


Phe voice seems 
phrases, but Miss Forrester’s evident de- 
termination to keep the tone safely covered 
ind the placement “back” limits her soar- 
ng ability. 

In sum, a distinguished orchestral per- 
formance, perhaps the best available, plus 


at least competent vocalism, and stunning 


sound, R.J. 
ca 
MOZART: Clarinet Concerto in A, K. 622; 
Gervase De Pever (Clarinet Horn 
Concerto No. 1 in D, K. 412; Horn Con- 
certo No. 3inE flat, K. 447; Barry Tuck- 
well (horn); London Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Peter Maag. 
Four Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, Lon- 


don LCL-80053, 
!NELTHER the music nor the perform- 
The 


gentle 


$7.95. 


ances are in any way overbearing. 


playing is delicate, spirited—in a 


sort of way—and winning. The solo work 


is first-rate in all three concertos, par- 


ticularly Tuckwell’s horn playing.  Lon- 


don's sound is of its best. In all, a delight- 


ful tape. PAP. 
. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker (Complete 

Ballet); Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra 


conducted by Gennady Rozhdestven- 
sky. Four Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, 
\rtia ASTB-503, $11.95. 
rON pages 16-17 the virtues of this per- 
formance on disc are detailed. The sound 
of the recording is even cleaner in this tape 
edition, which has the additional advan- 
tage ol only one break and that a natural 
one between the two acts. The cymbals 
ire not well recorded, however, and their 
distortion is as apparent on tape as on 
disc. C.2e. 
_ 
TCHAIKOVSKY: = Romeo 
Overture; R. STRAUSS: 
Vienna Philharmonic 
Herbert 


Juliet 
Juan; 


and 
Don 
conducted — by 
Track 
LCL- 


von Karajan. Four 


714 ips. Stereo Tape, London 
80072, $8.95. 
THIS 


stereodisc, 


tape, scarcely better than the 


is not representative of Lon- 
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Although the 


sound is wide-range, the balance is 


engineering. 


best 


don's 
not 
good. The strings come from a distance, 
and the brasses emerge not quite in focus. 
From time to time the wind tone is not 
clean. ‘Tape hiss is particularly aggressive 


in the Tchaikovsky. On the credit side, 
a splendid definition of lower 


CLL. 


one finds 
partials. 
. 

Organ Recital--BACH: Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor (BWV 542); Chorale 
Prelude, ‘‘Wachet (BWV 645); 
Chorale Prelude, ‘‘Kommst du nun, Jesu, 

Himmel herunter’” (BWV 650); 

Chorale Prelude, ‘‘Vom Himmel hoch, da 

komm’ ich her (BWV 606); Prelude and 

Fugue in E minor (BWV 548); Toccata 

and Fugue in D (BWV 

Chorale Prelude, Ich ruf’ su dir, Herr 

Jesu Christ (BWV 639); Passacaglia and 

Fugue in C minor (BWV 582); LISZT: 

Fantasia on B-A-C-H; 

the organ of the Victoria Hall, Geneva. 


auf” 


von 


minor 505); 


Karl Richter at 


Four Track 7!9 ips. Stereo Tape, Lon- 
don (Twin-Pak) LCK-80067, $11.95. 
PRICHTER’S conceptions are carefully 
thought out and beautifully executed, but 
The C 


minor Passacaglia and Fugue, for instance, 


his whole approach is lethargic. 


should be electrifying in its impact; here it 
is anything but that. The Liszt Fantasia 
and Fugue is, at best, a bravura-style 


showpiece; here it is played without 


showmanship and it is a terrible bore. 
What is most consistently annoying is the 
consistently slow tempi chosen. Even the 
little prelude 
Ich ruf’ zu dir is more plodding than flow- 
ing. 

rank. 
is presented on page 966 of the August, 
1960, ARG. AC... 


lovely three-part chorale 


London's sound, however, is of first 


Another view of these performances 
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Viartin Williams | Mait Edey 


Ella Fitzgerald: ‘The Harold Arlen Song 


Book Verve set \V-4046-2, $9.98 
AAN almost ideal meeting of talents 
Ella Fitzgerald, Harold Arlen (him and his 
diminished thirds), and scoring by Bills 
May ill of them atfected by jazz, per- 
vasively and or deeply. Probably this is 


the best of Miss Fitzger ild’s ** 
series although I hold out for several of the 
| 
| 


} 
silat 


song book”’ 


Ellington set. 


group tracks In Une 


The Man That Got Away is slightly in- 
hibited b t too-slow tempo and what 
sounds like the wrong kev, but otherwise 
Miss Fitzgerald is in excellent form and 
Mav is commendably ungimmicked within 
his own stvle There are also some chatty 





I would guess 
happy that he 





urd Jablonsk 








his Opinio of Miss itzger ild’s 
wonderful. spontaneous variations on the 
last choruses of Get Happy, When The Sun 
Con O I ¢ 1 To Sing Th 
3 ‘ eter ind iwhout Blues In 
T) Viel Stormy Weather, Between Th 
D Ind The Deep Blue Sea, Ill Wind 
Some s Miss Fitzgerald is not really a 
jazz singer. If she ain't singin’ jazz, what 

she doin’? MW 


* 
Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’’ Davis Johnny Grif- 
fin: Zhe Tenor Scene 7191, 
$4.98 
ATHI 


combination of two 


Prest ige 


Davis Grittin Quintet Isa volatile 
that had 
isolation from each other, 
ha state of ¢ xplosive ness. Both 
itfin are well known in their 
own rights, Davis as a mainstream, blues- 
stvled tenor formerly with Shirley Scott 
ind Gr is Chicago's gift to hard bop 
\t first he g the two horns sound simi- 


ir but perso il 


elements 
never before 
re iched s 


Davis and Gr 


idiosvnerasies are 
Both swing extremely hard, and 

lly gifted with tech- 
ical skills; rhythm a bit 
more “fluent! but the latter 
perhaps because of his rhythm and blues 


soon 
reve tiled 

} 
both are exceptionally 
uses the 


Davis, 


Grith 
that 


experiences) is more firmly based in 
traditional practice—the almost out-of- 
tempo declamations of blues scales and the 


vocalized rhythmic surges. My 
monochromati 
brutal 


only criticism is of the 


emotional content the almost 


OJ 


memcnres JAZZ 





Don Heckman | Robert Levin 


rhythmic drive becomes terribly fatiguing, 
even during the course of one side of the 
record (side 2 is the worst in this respect). 
Sut judged on its own terms the record is 
certainly there are few other 
players around who could maintain this 
sort of intensity D.H. 


successful; 


rs 
Dave McKenna and Hal Overton: Dual 
Piano Ja Bethlehem BCP-6049, 
$4.98 
ASUCCESSFUL duets are rare 
Those that have succeeded have usually 
depended on careful advance preparation 
1 minimum of improvisation (ex- 
Duke Ellington and Billy Strav- 
on mutual adherence to certain 
definite boundaries of harmony and phras- 


plano 


tha 
ample: 
horn) or 


ing (example: Pete Johnson and Albert 
\mmons Two pianists improvising 
together face difficulties which horn 
players don’t have to worry about. Not 


only must their melodic lines support and 
stay clear of each other (the horn players’ 
problem), but chords and voicings must 
not be allowed to conflict \n LP made 
two or three vears ago bv Bill Evans and 
Bob Brookmever (United Artists UAL- 
3044) illustrates the hazards very clearly. 
Evans and Brookmeyer are both marvel- 
ous pianists, but without preparation 
their different harmonic concepts 
caused some bad blur and confusion. 
Dave McKenna and Hal Overton have 
succeeded beautifully for several reasons. 


very 


First, there was obviously some rehearsal. 
Secondly, each seems to understand the 
other's style fully, and each sounds as 


though he were willing to make some neces- 
but not incapacitating—concessions. 
rhird, when one pianist ‘‘solos’’, he either 
leaves his left hand out of it entirely, or 
restricts it to the most basic inversions to 
avcid a harmonic clash, while the other 
pianist provides a full two-handed accom- 
ps swiment 


sary 


Both McKenna and Overton are excel- 
lent musicians. The record is a co-opera- 
tive affair, but insofar as either voice is 
dominant it is McKenna’s. He is one of 
the few pianists so individualistic that a 
bar or two is enough to identify him; his 
liquid lines, ringing clarity of touch, and 
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haracteristic grace notes are like nothing 
else in modern piano. Choice of tunes was 
vood (although Dardanella, a_ limiting 


ehicle, sounds as though it were over- 
me, rather than just plaved—except for 
MeKenna’s wonderful coda). Three, 


cluding the lovely Ruby My Dear, are by 
Monk. Earl May and Jerry Segal are on 
bass and drums. M.E. 
2 

Zoot Sims: Choice. Pacitic 

$4.98 

AWARM, happy, easygoing, conservative 
music from two sessions, one a San Diego 
concert in 1954, the other a Hollywood 
studio date in 1959. Sims has always been 
one of the direct and uncluttered 
tenor saxophonists in the neo-Lester Young 
school, and survives today as its most per- 
manently ple: ising and creative member. 
Phat creativity is not of the spectacular 
sort; it shows in the personal and imagin- 
itive way he treats an old style and old 
methods. The concert group includes 
Gerry Mulligan, Bob Brookmeyver (on 
piano most of the time), Jon Eardley, Red 
Mitchell, and Larry Bunker, all in roles 
more or less subsidiary to Sims; it has the 
slightly stiff, two-beat quality character- 
istic of the West Coast jazz of a few years 
ago. I myself prefer the second date, with 
Monte Budwig, Jim Hall, Russ Freeman, 
and Mel Lewis (Hall replaced on one track 
by Billy Bean). By 1959 Zoot’s playing 
had lost the Getz-like west-coast  in- 
flections that occasionally crept in at the 
1954 concert; his lines are more tastefully 


Jazz PJ- 


more 


edited and wonderfully distilled. M.E. 
* 
Robert Pete Williams: Free Again. 


Prestige /Bluesville 1026, $4.98. 
Lightnin’ Hopkins: Lightnin’. 

Bluesville 1019, $4.98. 
AHOPKINS and Williams are both 
southern Negro folk-blues singers. Hop- 
kins is well-known and recorded with what 
seems to be increasing frequency; Williams 
has previously been recorded only on 
Harry Oster’s small and specialized Folk- 


Prestige 


Lyric label. 

Speaking very strictly, Williams is 
hardly a d/ues singer at all; his music rep- 
resents an earlier stage in American 


Negro song, a stage in which the standard 


eight- and twelve-bar forms had not yet 
crystallized. In effect, he is singing hollers 
brief, blues lines—conceived without a 


harmonic foundation 
the blues 


guitar 


of a sort from which 
itself probably evolved) with 
accompaniment. Several of the 
songs fall into the blues three-line pattern, 
although with a rudimentary and_ ir- 
regular sense of chorus structure. Others 
are virtually formless: lines of varying 
length projected at intervals over a com- 
plex guitar accompaniment in which dif- 
ferent phrases surge up, are repeated and 
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varied. His voice is coarse, dark, and 
bleak, very expressive within a = small 
range. The timing of his vocal phrases is 
very free, and dramatic rather than 
musical 

In his way, Williams can be a brilliant 
guitarist, far ahead of most country blues 
performers in both technique and_ in- 
ventiveness (although I wish he had a bet- 
ter instrument). He plays complex pat- 
terns, a web of bass lines, chords, and 
treble figures, usually sticking to a pre- 
dominantly minor mode (no chord changes 
in the usual sense), but departures into the 
major, as well as blue notes and glissandi, 
leave an over-all effect of modal ambiguity 
in some songs. He uses a wide variety of 
tonal effects, including staccato notes on 
deadened strings. 

The album is quite uneven, but there are 
three remarkable songs. Thumbing a Ride 
is an extraordinary yearning, swinging 
piece with cadences faintly reminiscent of 
flamenco music. J've Grown So Ugly is a 
violent chiller, a lament of bitterness and 
horror. Over bizarre, lure hing guitar 
figures on damped strings he sings about 
seeing his aging face in the mirror. Death 
Blues is a sad talking blues in a loose ex- 
tended form, with lovely guitar. I find 
these pieces more moving every time I play 
them. 

L ightnin’ Hopkins is one of the very best 
blues singers now being recorded. His 
repertoire is almost infinite in the sense 
that he will continue to make up new lyrics 
until he is too old to do so, but most of this 
flow of textual invention is set to only four 
or five pieces of music. On this album, for 
instance, Thinking "Bout An Old Friend, 
Katie May, and Shinin’ Moon are musical- 
ly virtually the same—Lightnin’s basic 
slow blues with the same lazy triplets. Of 
course, variety isn’t the thing that matters 
in this music, and what Lightnin’ does is 
usually so good that it bears repetition 
from track to track, and even from album 
to album. He is the most casual and 
relaxed of blues singers, and the variety in 
his music is the variety of methods he 
brings to any one piece, rather than variety 
in repertoire. His alterations of pitch, his 
changes in volume, his slurs, his frag- 
mentary boogie basses, his lyrical chording 
and guitar lines all provide a constantly 
shifting texture. 

Prestige gave him a rhythm section 
Leonard Gaskin and Belton Evans—for 
this date. Putting bass and drums under a 
singer like Lightnin’ is usually a risky 
business; many drummers would respond 
with a heavy backbeat and triplets of their 
own, a rock and roll style. Evans, though, 
is light and unobtrusive. Gaskin is forced 
to stick to three or four notes throughout; 
Lightnin’s disregard of the 


changes 
must have driven him nuts. 


M.E. 
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sweet 


"To rHE BEST of my knowledge 
Verve Records states the truth when 
Blockbustin’ Dixie as 

ippearance together of 


it billboards its 


the only recorded 


trumpeter Al Hirt and clarinetist Pete 
Fountain Sut the company does a poor 
job in its liner notes by not giving facts 
about the album. Having no proof to the 
contrary, | would sav that it has the sound 
of age about it it least if it isn’t age it is 
not well recorded My review copy is 
monaural and | couldn't tind a= stereo 
version Sull, that isn’t terribly impor 
tant The vitality of anv recording ts in 
its) must ind shox kbustin’ [inte a. 
loaded with excellent musi 

While Hirt ind Fountai have both 
become well known for couple of their 
more inane performances Fountain’s o1 
the Lawrence Welk TV stanza and Hirt’s 
on I) h Shore's show——the ire in truth 
two of the tinest musicians around. Hirt’s 
plaving is both powerful and imaginative 
He's generall strident trumpeter, sail 
ne through the music with a contidence 
that is wonderful to hea Pete Fountain 
is probal the hes clarinetist we have 
today H stvle bears a marked resem 
Diane that made famous by the late 


s liquid and clean, 


| irkable 


ind his versatility is ren Jacked 
by such New Orleans jazzmen as trom- 
bonist Bob Havens, pianist Ray Zimmer- 
man, bassist Bob Coquille, and drummer 
Paul Edwards, Hirt and Fountain swing 
brilliantly through such Dixieland ever- 
greens as Washington and Lee Swing, Jt 
Ve Blu South Rampart Street Parade 
ugar Tin Roof Blu R Garden Blues, 
The Orieu Dix ind One Step ind 
Wolverine Blu Of them all, Zin Roof 
is mv favorite, featuring as it does a soul- 
ful, low-register solo by Pete 
e 

Taki g its theme from an earlier Frank 
Sinatra album and from one of the best 
songs written in the past several vears 


Capitol has a smooth, easy-swinging album 
by \ ill \le xander al d His Ore hestr i 
titled Let’s Dance the Last Dance (S1 


1457 \lexander, in case you may not 
remember, did have his own band during 
the hevday of the dance bands, and he did 
arrange for both Chick Webb and Ella 
Fitzgerald This new recording of his 


features etfortless and warm dance musk 
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Gnd SWINGUU 


By FRED REYNOLDS 


ind, aside from the title tune, such favor- 
ites as J’/l Be Seeing You, Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi, I'll See You in My Dreams and 
Goodnight = Swe romantically 
presented 


etheart are 


Since we happened to mention Sinatra, 
it seems appropriate to bring up the sub- 
ject of the latest Oscar Peterson Trio 
recording A Jazz Portrait of Frank 


Sinatra (Verve MG \V-8334 In my 
opinion, this man is without question one 
of the finest pianists in popular or jazz 
music, and | think that distinction needs 
to be made His interpretations are such 


that they should appeal both to the seri- 


ous jazz student and to the person who 
oO cares about hearing good music well 
performed. Obviously, this album is a 
Peterson run-down of a number of the 
songs with which Sinatra, through his 


linked 


Come 


Von ilizing, has become inextricably 

You Make Ve Fee So Young 
Dance With Me, Learnin’ the Blues, Witch- 
craft, [Geta Kick Out of You, ete \nd as 
Peterson himself points out: “This album 
i tribute to Frank Sinatra, but 
terpretation of the 
hear him. I have 
as well as I can 


is not only 
emotional 1 
when I 
tried, therefore, to paint 
a portrait, told in my personal terms, of 
Frank Sinatra.” He accomplishes his 


task magniticently 


feelings I get 


The latest outing by the Kingston Trio 


Goin’ Places (Capitol ST-1564)—is 
rather a bore \ctually, these guys to my 
ears have been running down-hill. De- 
spite words on the album cover to the 


the 
presented by the trio in this instance are 
too ind third-rate. Nor 
| 


does there seem to be the jove de vivre that 


contrary, generally speaking songs 


often second- 


has always pervaded the Kingston's al- 
bums up to this time My advice is to 
skip this album unless you are a real 
squirrel tbout the Kingston Trio 
e 
Ever since Mitch Miller started this 
crazy group-singing jag, every cornball 


group in the land has been trying to climb 
tboard his shooting stat The latest is 
Summer Camp Songs by Hugo and 
Luigi with their Children’s Chorus (RCA 
Victor LPM-2369 If vou happen to be 
the kind who adores listening to a bunch 


Thi 
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kids singing such 

Bear Went Over the Vountain, Th Vellox 

fase of poner I’ve Been Working on th 

tilroad, and She'll Be Comin’ Round th 

fountain, then go out and get this album 
a 


madrigals as 7h 


Heller has 
M-G-M 
pong category 
above 


\ swingin’ cat named Eddie 
rroduced three stellar albums for 
hat all fall into the ping- 
Ithough all are a cut 
hey happen to 
They are 


ordinary for 
good MUS 
Guitars and 


specialize in 
Spectacular 


Strings by Leroy Holmes and His Or- 
hestra (SE-3919), Spectacular Per- 
cussion Goes Latin (Sk-3921)) and 


Spectacular Brass Goes Cha-Cha-Cha 
SE-3920) the latter two by Roger King 
Mozian and His Orchestra. In particular 
the Holmes recording is fine Here ts a 
man who has had many excellent records 
to his credit as well as dozens of great 

\nd for his M-G-M album 
he doesn't so lose himself in the back-and- 
forth that he forge 


irrang seme Hits 


‘ts he is presenting musi 
first and spectacular stereo second \lso, 
his choice of such numbers as The Breez 


and TI, 


Rain in 


Dolce far 
Spain, 


Viente, My Shawl, The 
Vaya Con Dios, and Adios 
cannot be topped 
s 
While I have not been one always to 
extol Morton Gould, Tam especially taken 


with his new RCA Victor album Beyond 
the Blue Horizon (LSC-2552 First of 
ll the songs—Beyond the Blue Horizon, 
Stardust, Stormy Weather, Where or When, 
The Very Thought of You, Ast the Rain- 


ow, Body and Soul, Speak Low, Poinciana, 
Shadow Waltz, and Time on My Hands 


ire about as great as vou can get in one 


collection. In the second place, each ar- 
rangement has about it a terrific spark 
of imagination, especially the title number 
with its kind of railroad theme. For an- 


itself is very 
clean and clear this LP 
has all the ingredients for superlative and 
ontinuous listening enjovment 
Incidentally, Capitol has taken a num 
ber of its more 
iIbums and reissued them in 
alled “‘Duophonic Sound”. — I 
better It is also a nice 
irther 
have paid Very: ice 
had the 


most ol 


other reason, the recording 
| 
| 


It seems to me 


successful monophonic 
something 
guess it’s 
getting a 
things that 

If vou've 


way ol 
investment on some 
dividends 
albums in vour 
them are worth yvour money; if 
vou have the want in their 
original monophonic editions and they're 
still in g don't throw dollars 
way replacing with the new duo- 
phonics isn't that much im 
provement 


evel collection, 


ones vou 


ood ( ondition, 
them 
There just 


During 


Jonah 


the past sever il vears trumpeter 


Jones has made a great deal of 


1961 


September, 


al of sense. 
most magnilicent jazz 
stylist in the world, but his specialized 
formula of melodic swing is both com- 
mercial and entertaining. He blows his 
rae send ek ap set Jonah’s 
latest for Capitol is Great Instrumental 
Hits (ST-1557), in which he, his quartet, 
and a do-do-do, za-za kind of swinging 
chorale attack instrumental hits of past 
vears, such as The Poor People of Paris, 
Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom White, 
April in Portugal, The Third Man Theme, 
Theme from Picnic, and The Song from 


music that has made a great de 
He may not be the 


Voulin Rouge Depending, therefore, 
upon your favor for the tunes, this may 
well be an album you'll want in your 


collection. 
e 


Perfect Presence 
Percussion Parisienne 
which has the David Carroll 
orchestra playing the likes of The Poor 
People of Paris, Mimi, Petite Fleur, Gaite 
Parisienne, Blues from An American in 
Paris, and Dites Mot. As is always the 
se, there are stereo gymnastics in 
this LP than you would find in the norm il 
run of regular album releases. But Car- 
roll has handled everything tastefully and 
with light humor The playing is im- 
peccable, the sound is excellent, and the 
flavor is cosmopolitan 
° 

\ pleasant album indeed is Popular 
Piano Concertos from the Great 
Broadway Musicals (Warner Brothers 
W-1415) performed by pianist George 
Greeley with an able assist from the 
Warner Brothers orchestra. In the liner 
notes, Paul Weston sums up Greeley very 
well when he states that 
pianist. He has ability, but more impor- 
tant, he has sincerity, and he brings won- 
derful sincerity to every one of his piano 
performances.’ This is not, let me make 
it clear, an exciting album. It is more one 
of sweeping charm, easy listening, light 
refreshment The some ot 
the best ever written for the Broadway 
musical theater— You'll Never Walk Alone, 
The Girl that I Marry, I Love Paris, 
Guinevere, If I Loved You, Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue, I Have Dreamed, and others 
in the same class. 


Newest in Mercury's “ 
Sound Series” i 
PPS-6008), 


more 


“Greeley is a good 


melodies are 


* 

Tonight Only (Columbia CS-8409) 
brings together the Dave Brubeck Quartet 
and Carmen McRae performing eight 
compositions by Dave and two members 
of the quartet, Paul Desmond and_ bass 
player Eugene Wright, and one extremely 
weak tune that has been kicking around 


in jazz circles for the 
Phe album leaves me 
tions I 


songs 


past twenty years. 
with no mixed emo- 
don't like it. Blame it on the 


they're nowhere. 





Unitkely Corners 


HE USUAL occupant of this space 
is idmirer, to put it mildly, of the 
Harold Arlen 


ibout him \t the 


i ungracious guest, 


contemporar songsmith 


He even wrote a book 


risk ot being thought 
however, I t sav that I differ violently 


mus 


with the sentiments expressed in one ol 


\rlen’s earliest (1931) and most famous 
madrigals—IJ Love a Parade The truth 
parades, really hate them, as 


is that I hate 


I think all former newspapermen must 


\nd vet there is a time and a place for 
ever\thing, even parades, and if I have 
to be subjected to them [| would most of 
ill like to suffer the ordeal in the comfort 
of on living room. Which brings me 
ilmost to the point of all this. Somewhat 
overstated by (,eorge M Cohan, it 
ne ry serves the point ts that you 
won't do business without a band 
Well, London Records has quite a bit of 
business, but it wants more \nd in terms 
tq t s ¢ titled to more, because 
ear d vear out it has made the 
finest product in the world But its 
product has been “classical” by and large, 
ind at that mostly operatic, and this is 
ot the kind of fare that makes millions 
Millions dollars or millions of pounds 
\nd one « the most important facts 
thout London's new ‘Phase 4° Stereo, 
sO illed s that it represents a huge 
vestin dollars, not pounds, tor 
this program was initiated by Leon Hart- 
stone of the label's New York office, which 
s to say that it is not, for once, British- 
born, although the elite of English Decca 
London's parent company was enlisted to 
insure the sest possible ipproach to per- 
fectio for these recordings Tony 


I)’ Amato of the Manhattan headquarters 


nd and staved for months 


eshing his firm ideas about what America 
wanted with the equally tirm convictions of 
omparable engineering staff un- 

cust ed to addressing its genius to 








such ingenuous music as the miscellany 


detailed on the page opposite 

If I seem to be avoiding any direct dis- 
cussion of these releases, it is not because 
they are less than sensational, spectacular, 
experiences per se, 


awesome. \s soni 


they are quite beyond hyperbole. Most 


especially does this apply to the parade 


disc entitled Pass in Review, which is 


the damndest re-creation of the real thing 


(any real thing) I have ever heard. 


The same superlatives apply to The 
Percussive Twenties, about which per- 


haps the highest compliment I can submit 
is that my ordinarily phlegmatic feline (his 
name is Richard and he has shown strong 
reactions only to the Cornell ornithologic al 


and che imitations in 


} 


“L’Enfant et les 


turned to look at the extension telephone, 


series pussy-cat 


Sortiléges”’ actually 
not at the speakers, when a ring signaled 
the opening of Tea for Two—after which he 
glanced from speaker to speaker as the 
band continued with a left-right boy-girl 


conversation. My only objection to this 


disc, and I suppose it shows up the purist 
in me, is its indiscriminate use of the 
chromatic timpani, which certainly is not 
associated much with the twenties 


For really 


about this pilot release are (1 


me, the significant things 


the roseate 


prospects for “classical’’ music if such 


techniques of applied 


reproduc tion are 


? 


to it, which surely they will be, and (2) the 


equally delicious but much less predictable 
really action 


prospects for independent 


on the part of American London, which 
has rarely had much to do with originating 
deserves an 


repertoire and richly oppor- 


tunity to establish an identity of its own. 
lhe sales figures on this grand experiment 
will profoundly affect the latter eventual- 
itv, and to that the verv least 
the “Phase 4" 


support ( 


extent at 
series is entitled to the en- 


all 
E nor h 


thusiastt 
Like the 


best of Light's Com- 
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and “Phase 4" 
very carefully thought out. 
This is sound, SOUND, SOUND, for its 
wn sake, and on those terms ‘‘the end” 


\nd the 


plaguing problem in present-day recording 


records, the concept 


1as been very, 


best news is that the most 


how to get on the disc all that is on 


the tape seems to me to have been solved 
nore satisfactorily than ever before. 
London explains its choice of a soubri- 
for ‘‘Phase 4+ Phase 1 
1958) realism. 


as follows. 
hall 
Phase 2 (1959) emphasized separation d la 
this 
“moving sounds”, which was a 


quet 


aimed at concert 


ping-pong. Phase 3 (early year ) 


i¢ hieved 
boon for opera in particular. And now, 


in Phase 4, we have ‘new scoring con- 
cepts incorporating true musical use of 
separation and movement”. 

the musical arranger (who up until now was 


iccustom 


1 only to writing musical figures in the 





conventional way on ordinary two-dimensional 
manuscript paper) now has to envision the sounds 
he hears in his head as they relate to each other 

the extra dimension of space afforded by stereo 


reproduction This 


s not unlike the student of 


plane geometry (accustomed to only two-dimen 
sional geometric forms) who, as he advanced to the 
mathematics of solid geometry, had to create in his 
lind the image of a third dimension, the new 
adding countless new 


limension geometrical 


forms and possibilities. And just as the student 


of geometry had to employ ordinary two-dimen 
sional paper to depict and convey three-dimensional 
figures and thinking, so the musical arranger, re 
stricted to two-dimensional tmusical staves, had to 


create new forms of musical annotation and scoring 


o convey his musical concept. {See tront cover 
‘With completed scores and control sheets in 
hand, the arranger, the A & R man, the performing 
irtists, and the engineers have to pore over the 
complex scores until they are confident all can feel 
and ‘hear’ what the arranger has in mind Through 
a complicated network of microphones, switches, 
ind dials, the music envisioned by the arranger 
comes into reality as the engineer captures on 4 
track master tape the complete and true musical 
With music finally re 
corded on the master four tracks, the remaining 
steps to complete Phase 4 are highly crucial and still 
nvolve not only the engineer, but the musical staff 


oncept of the arranger 


as well, to insure that the arranger’s concept is 
carried through right down to the finished disc 


What does all this soft-sell copy add up 
to? Just about the most exciting sound 
I have ever heard—and, more to the point, 
the promise of even better sound for more 
worth-while music if Phase 4 catches the 
public fancy. Either of these is grounds 


enough to hope for the success of these 
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recordings. As I suppose I must have 


made clear, I wouldn't give the stuff shelf 


room except for its value as ‘‘demo” ma- 


terial to show off my system. But then 


my snobbery goes in another direction. 


It behooves us to remember that the con- 
cept of de gustibus is the cornerstone of the 
record industry. PE. 


London’s Phase 4 Stereo Release 


(Also available in mene: numbers P-54001 12) 


SP 44001 PASS IN REVIEW 

Production directed by Bob Sharpies—Featuring the music of 
several nations as performed by various marching and parade 
bands and recorded as if the listener were actualy on the 
reviewing stand, watching and listening to the marchers pass 
in review. Including many novel stereo and sound effects 
Selections include: Rule Brittania; Scotland the Brave; Waltz 
ing Matilda; La Ritirata Italiana; Mexican Hat Dance; Lili Mar- 
lene; When the Saints Go Marching In; Dixie; Anchors Aweigh; 
Meadowland; Stars and Stripes, etc 


SP 44002 BIG BAND PERCUSSION 
Ted Heath and his Music—Johnny One Note; Blues in the Night; 
Peanut Vendor; More Than You Know; Poinciana; Drum Crazy; 
Taking a Chance on Love; It Ain't Necessarily So; Daddy; Mood 
indigo; Thou Swell; But Not For Me 


SP 44003 BONGOS FROM THE SOUTH 

Edmundo Ros and his Orchesira—Lisbon Antigua; Deep in the 
Heart of Texas; in a Little Spanish Town; Roses From the 
South; Taboo; La Comparsa; Moon Over Miami; Lady of Spain; 
El Cumbanchero; When the Saints Go Marching In; Brazil; My 
Old Kentucky Home 


SP 44004 EXOTIC PERCUSSION 

Staniey Black and his Orchestra—Temptation; By the Waters 
of Minnetonka; Adieu Tristesse; Jungle Drums; Hymn to the 
Sun; Babalu; Old Devil Moon; Baia; Moon of Manakoora; 
Misiriou; Flamingo; Caravan 


SP 44005 PERCUSSIVE MOODS 

Johnny Keating's Kombo-—Colone! Bogey; in the Still of the 
Night; Mountain Greenery; Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me; 
Headin' North; The Donkey Serenade; The Trolley Song; Deli- 
lah; Bali Has; Don't Get Around Much Anymore; It Had to 
Be You; Adios 


SP 44006 THE PERCUSSIVE TWENTIES 

Eric Rogers and his Orchestra—Tiger Rag; Whispering; Black 
Bottom; Tea for Two; Ain't She Sweet; Fascinating Rhythm; 
Chicago; Me and My Shadow; Who?; The Birth of the Blues; 
Charleston; She's Funny That Way 


SP 44007 MELODY AND PERCUSSION FOR TWO PIANOS 
Ronnie Aldrich and his Two Pianos—Unforgettable; Secret Love; 
To Each His Own; Ruby; April in Portugal; My One and Only 
Love; Autumn Leaves; Misty; Golden Earrings; Young at Heart; 
April Love; The Gypsy. 


SP 44008 PERCUSSION IN THE SKY 

Werner Miller and his Orchestra—You Are My Lucky Star; The 
High and the Mighty; Don't Let the Stars Get in Your Eyes; I've 
Got the Sun in the Morning; Blue Moon; Look for a Star; Moon- 
light Becomes You; Over the Rainbow; I'm Sitting On Top of 
the World; The Moon Was Yellow; Stairway to the Stars; When 
You Wish Upon a Star 


SP 44009 PERCUSSIVE OOMPAH 

Rudi Bohn and his Band—Beer Barrel Polka; Liechtensteiner 
Polxa; Pennsyivania Polxa; Too Fat Polxa; Good-Bye; Trink, 
trink, Briideriein, trink; O du lieber Augustin; The Happy 
Wanderer; Auf Wiederseh'n, Sweetheart; Mack the Knife; Ac- 
cordion Joe; In Miinchen steht ein Hofbrauhaus 


SP 44010 PERCUSSION AROUND THE WORLD 

International “Pop” All Stars—Volare; Poor People of Paris; 
Never On Sunday; La Montana; April in Portugal; Auf Wieder- 
seh'n, Sweetheart; Japanese Sandman;- Third Man Theme; 
Calcutta; Children’s Marching Song; Cielito Lindo; Frenesi 


SP 44011 TWELVE STAR PERCUSSION 

International “Pop” All Stars—La Mer; Why Don't You Do Right; 
Three Blind Mice; Green Eyes; Lover; | Got Rhythm; Button Up 
Your Overcoat; Just A Gigolo; We'll Be Together Again; Pennies 
From Heaven; Nice Work If You Can Get It; Adios Muchachos. 
SP 44012 PERCUSSIVE LATIN TRIO 

Los Machucambos—La Cucaracha; Perfidia; La Bamba; Pepito; 
Adios; La Palomita; Amor Amor; Pajaro Campana; Otorino 
Laringolo; Granada; Cascada; Subo Subo 














By 





HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


(See also pages 51 and 52 in this issue.) 


HE JEWISH New 
this month look at the 
recordings of Jewish music currently on the 


Year is just about 


here, so let us 


market 
cantorial music from 


There is an impressive array of 
i number of different 
countries, embodying a variety of musical 
stvles—folk music trom the Ashkenazv, 
Sephardic, and Oriental worlds, Chassidi 
music brought up to date in modern folksy 


stvle, and popular music from Israel 


Vv 
Pinchik, Cantor of Eminence. 
nent Records Vol HG-101; 
not given 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt. \/uster piece 
? the Syna vu RCA Camden CAL 
507, $1.98 
AIHE institution of the cantor, or Fla 
san, had its greatest exponents in Pierre 
Pinchik and Josef Rosenblatt. Inheritors 
of Occidental traditions ind generously 
with Ivrical tenor 


Emi- 
pric c 


endowed voices and 
express the 
fervor, and 


Rosenblatt was the 


mpec ible er hniques they 


ecstas' 


requisite religious 
pathos Of the two 
| 


better known ind more widely loved, 
principally because of his ability to project 


Pinchik’s singing, 


so pure mad exact 1 ill details 


warmth and intima 
istounds 
ommunicate 
of religious spirituality. These 
recorded in the 1920s but, 
although the instrumental accompaniment 
t period, the 
acceptable 


the listener but does rt fully « 
the Messae 


releases were 


sound of tha 
through with 
| xcellent notes on both records 


has the tinny 

voices ome 

tidelity 
* 

Hebraic Chants for the Holy Days. 
The Marcel Lorand Trio. Parliament 
PH P-133-2, $3.98 

Music of the French Synagogue. 
lectors Guild CG-592, $4.98 

APARLIAMENT’S two-record set is the 

more because of the archaic 

treatment and performance of the material 
rhe prayers and piyutim (religious poetry 

sung here are compositions of Jewish poets 
of the 9th-19th centuries. The cantor sings 
the embellishments and the long, winding 
melodies without operatic bravura, and 
the responses by the trio in unison with 
simple harmony at the cadences evoke the 
simplicity and devotional quality of 
medieval i Scholarly 

Daniel Gershenson otter 

formation on the origins of each selection 

{ni Maamin, based on the belief in the 

coming of the Messiah, is expanded by an 

insert in Yiddish composed during the 


second World War, when it became the 


Col- 


interesting 


notes by 


music 


pertinent in 


60 


song of the Jews deported to Nazi death 
Callips 
\ characteristic 


feature of French 


synagogue music is the mixture of two 
important Jewish traditions, the Ash- 
kenazy and Sephardic. During the rule of 


Charlemagne and his son Louis “Le 


Debonnaire’, the Ashkenazy Jews from 
Eastern Europe settled in Alsace and 
Lorraine. The Sephardic Jews, fleeing 


from Spain and Portugal at the end of the 
15th century, went to Bordeaux and 
Javonne. Another group of Jews from 
\vignon and Carpentras developed a 
combination of these two traditions. This 
collection is well illustrated with examples 


of the main trends in French synagogal 


must \lso included are late 19th- 
century compositions by Samuel Naum- 
bourg \rrangements for solos, chorus, 
ind organ by Samuel David and Leon 


\lgazi, present musical director of the 
Rothschild Svnagogue, unfortunately re- 
mind one more of Christian liturgical 
than Jewish, but the basic melodic 
material is of high caliber 

There ts a sad addendum to the liner 
notes which reads ““Vhis limited edition is 
dedicated to the memory of those singers 
on the recording who lost their lives in 
Nazi concentration camps.’ [t is indeed 
fortunate that this pre-war release has 
been salvaged. ‘The original masters were 
either lost or destroved during the Nazi 


occupation 


Must 


Mitzvah, 


The Divine Convenant. Bar 
; Candle 


Bas Mitzvah, Confirmation. 

Records LP-113; price not given. 
ATHIS record is designed to give the 
candidates for Bar Mitzvah, Bas Mitzvah, 
historical 
ground and significance of these important 
occasions in the life of Jewish youth. Ray 
Middleton, musical comedy star, narrates 
the spoken and sings the 
musical portions, at appropriate 
intervals by three voungsters, a chorus, 
and organ and piano plaved by the well- 
known Yasha Zavce Phe author of this 
work is a composer of pop tunes, Gerald 
Marks. According to the notes Mr. Marks 
carefully gathered material for this record- 
ing from scholars and Orthodox, Con- 
servative and Reform rabbis. It is a pity, 
then, that the results are so banal The 
musical portions may be suitable for 
ls, but certainly not for 
I see no advantage to 


and Contirmation the back- 


commentary 
assisted 


second-rate music: 


religious purposes 


be gained from sugar-coating a_ great 


tradition with this kind of vulgarity. 
The 


lmerican Record Guide 











Kol Nidrei and Yom Kippur Service 
Highlights. Cantor Sholom Katz. 
Choir of Chizuk Amuno Congregation, 
Baltimore, conducted by Hugo Weisgall 
Westminster XWN-18858, $4.98 

Sabbath Song—.\ Friday Evening Ser- 
vice. Cantor Arthur Koret, tenor; The 
Emanuel Synagogue Choir Classi 
Editions CE-1044, $4.98 

ABOTH these modern adaptations of 

traditional liturgical music are professional- 

v expert, and led by cantors of vocal and 

irtistic eminence. For my taste I prefer 

the Westminster because the 
maginative modern harmonizations fol- 
low more faithfully the spirit of Jewish 
traditions. The Chizuk Amuno Congrega- 

Choir under Hugo Weisgall is also 

worthy of mention The 19th-century 

German-type harmonizations which the 

Emanuel Choir execute seem to 

more to the Christian than the 

Jewish world 


release, 


tion 


excellent 


belong 


e 
Sing My Heart. 12 Songs Composed and 
Sung by Rabbi Shlomo Carlebach with 
Choir and orchestra arranged and con- 
ducted by Milton Okun. Zimra Records 
Z-202, $4.98 
APERHAPS Rabbi Carlebach would be 
more convincing if he simply used _ his 
guitar for these usually unaccompanied 
melodies. Though he has a certain gift for 
melodic invention based on his people's 
traditions, the overdone ensemble treat- 
ment is out of place. The Rabbi has a 
pleasant voice, but nowhere is fervent 
Chassidic outpouring, joyful ecstasy or 


burning religious devotion evident in his 
performance 

« 
Songs of the Sabras. Karmon Israeli 


Folk Dancers and Singers 
VRS-9060, $4.98. 
A Town Hall Concert. 
Geula Gill Elektra 
Hora Songs and 
Oranim Zabar 


Vanguard 


Oranim Zabar 

EKL-201, $4.98 
Dances of Israel. 
Troupe featuring Geula 


Gill. Elektra EKL-186, $4.98. 
Sabra—The Young Heart of Israel. 
Ron and Nama Elektra EKL-187, 
$4.98 
ATHE Karmon Israeli troupe is to my 


mind the most attractive of these Israeli 
ensembles \s we discovered on an 
earlier release, they have a vouthful and 
unatfected stvle. While the songs in this 
collection are not so felicitous as the 
previous group, there is enough bounce and 
sweet gaiety to make up for the occasional 
musical weaknesses. The arranger Gil 
\ldema, a voung Israeli musician, is rep- 
resented as the cOMposer of several tunes 
\lthough these settings of modern Israeli 
songs for chorus and instruments are 
sensitive and musical, they 
formulas. Surely 


have become 
unison singing and the 


Se pte mber, 1961 


polyphonic treatment found traditionally 
among Mediterranean and oriental peoples 
would be a welcome relief from the custom- 
ary straight harmonizations, particularly 
when variety is needed on these long LPs. 
Instrumental accompaniment would bene- 
fit by the use of stringed instruments like 
the ‘ud, so popular in this part of the 
world. 

The popular Oranim Zabar group pre- 
sents an interesting selection of songs from 
many countries in their Town Hall disc. 
Geula Gill, the featured singer, displays 
admirable technical skill and tosses off the 
difficult embellishments and long vocal 
passages of Spanish and Middle Eastern 


music with ease and aplomb. Miss Gill 
and Dov Selzer, the troupe’s arranger, 
show knowledge and respect for the 


distinctive characteristics of these varied 
musical forms and give them their due; 





From the KARG PRIMATA at $99.50— 
to the FUTURA at $139.50— 

to the exclusive TUNEMATIC XT-1A at $199.50 

every KARG Tuner is built to just one 
standard — excellence. The only difference be- 
tween these models is the number of special 
features they offer. Ask your dealer, or write 
for full specifications that explain KARG’s 
superlative performance. 


You know the quality of any FM Tuner you buy 
L when it bears the name of 
T LABORATORIES 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 
dedicated to the finest FM Tuners at any price 











both are excellent entertainers who per- 
form with polish and theatrical glitter 
Yet with all these virtues the performance 
is coldly intellectual, instead of warm and 
human 

This disc entitled *‘Hora”™ features dance 
now popular in Israel The Ru- 
manian hora, the Polish krakowiak, and the 


songs 


Middle Eastern debka are among the 
dances brought by immigrants to the 
Jewish homeland in recent vears. Modi- 


fied on new territory, they now form part 
of the ever-expanding repertory of Israeli 
folk dance. 

Ron and Nama are voung Israeli 
sophisticates Though they of the 
kibbutzim, the conquest of the desert, and 
Israel's expanding industrial development, 
their manner is more appropriate to the 
night club than to the campfire. They are 
delightful, amusing, and full of high 
spirits, but they fall short in subtlety and 
feeling. Th a liberal mixture of 
traditional and popular tunes with expert 
accompaniments performed by well-known 


sing 


e songs are 


instrumentalists 
* 
Isa Kremer Sings Yiddish Folk Songs. 
Collectors Guild CG-Y604, $4.98. 


ALHE reissue of records by a famous 
musical personality of the past alwavs 
arouses riosity not unmixed with sus- 
picio The question that comes to mind 


is: was the artist’s popularity based on 


real virtue, or on her admirers’ romanticized 
recollections 

In the case of Russian-born Isa Kremer 
1887-1956), opere star, concert singer, and 


folk the praise and 
heaped on her during her life- 
Like a 


interpreter of songs, 
adulation 
time is unquestionably deserved 
true art she put expressiveness 
before considerations of vocal purity This 
does not imply that her vocal gifts were 
inferior or that her technique was casual 
or careless Like the excellent Conchita 
Supervia of Spain, she gave upmost im- 
portance to the the text 
Laughter, grief, and tenderness 
were almost literally in her 
id like other singers of her period, 
props and miming to 


singer, 


meaning ot 
nost ilgia, 
expre ssed 
Pees oa 
she used costumes, 
heighte n the effect 
\ccording to those who remember her 
ind which this record affirms), the power 
and persuasion of her talents were such 
that she could communicate to each mem- 


ber of the audience personally It is to 
Isa Kremer’s credit as an artist that she 
preserved the intimate nature of Jewish 
folk songs even when she sang before 
iudiences numbering thousands 

The notes mention a concert in Con- 
stantinople which Mme. Kremer gave for 


the harem women of the last Turkish sul- 
tan, Mohammed VI. One can only muse 
at the effect such familiar love songs as 
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Lomir Beyde a Libe Shpiln (Let's Fall in 


Love) or Bistu Mit Mir Broyges (If you are 
Angry with Me) must have had on the 
“giggling wives and concubines” of the 


seraglio. 

rhis collection of Eastern European 
melodies includes songs of courtship, of the 
disillusionment of love and marriage, of 
religious faith and the hardships of life. 
Since many Jewish folk are not 
anonymous (and yet merit the title ‘‘folk- 
it is unfortunate that the names of 
composers and poets are omitted. 

Sound is surprisingly good. 

ae 


Ladino Folk Songs. — Judeo-Spanish 
Ballads and Songs of Love sung by 
Raphael Yair Elnadav, accompanied by 
Ihe Salonika Trio arrangements by 
Richard J. Neumann. Collectors Guild 
CGL-605, $4.98. 

AWHEN Isabella and Fernando expelled 

the Jews from Spain in 1492, little did they 

know, nor would they have cared, that the 

Jews would keep their Spanish heritage 

alive for centuries to Yet this is 

what happened. The exiled Jews settled 
all over Europe, particularly in the 

Mediterranean countries; there they con- 

tinued to speak and publish in Spanish, 

lovingly sang the old romances and recalled 
with pride their position of eminence in 

Spain 
This melodious collection of Greek- 

lurkish Sephardic songs illustrates clear], 

the changes which occurred in both text 
and music during the centuries since the 
expulsion. By contrast with the strongly 

Iberian music of Moroccan Jews (of the 

former Spanish colony), these melodies are 

mixed with Turkish-Greek, Eastern Euro- 
pean, and cantorial strains 

rhe poetry of these love songs and songs 
for weddings, circumcisions, and holy days, 
brilliantly colored with fine imagery and 
poignant emotion, makes delightful read- 
ing even in the English translation. For 
the student of Spanish, it is a living record 
of the metamorphosis of a language from 
the Middle Ages to the present. Ladino, 
the speech of Sephardic Jews, became 
gradually an amalgam of the original 
archaic Spanish with Turkish, Greek, 

Slavic and Hebrew in the Diaspora. 
Raphael Yair Elnadov, an Israeli-born 

Yemenite, who performs here, has been 

chief cantor in Sephardic congregations in 

Israel, Havana and currently in New 

York. A well-schooled musician, he per- 

forms these Mediterranean songs in a 

learned Western singing stvle. The ar- 

rangements by Richard J. Neumann for 
lute (?), percussion, and flute, played by 
the Salonika Trio, sometimes clutter the 
traditionally unaccompanied melodies but 
they are in good taste 

Notes by B. H. Stambler are 


songs 


song 


come 


excellent 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion 


WANTED: The American Record Guide tor Septem 
ber and October 1949 to complete bound file 
Write to Box 206, ARG 

bale ied in 
Melchic 


good condition “Die Walkie 
Lehmann, Walter) and other Melchior 


records Wri te directly to Heinrich Pelke, Briihl, 
Rémerhof 2, West Germany 
WANTED: Debussy Children's Corner Suite (or 


chestral version) under Stokowski on RCA Victor 
LM-9023. Must be in mint or at least very good 
condition, with no audible defects. Write to Box 


207, ARG 

WANTED: Oiseau-Lyre OL-50085 Mozart 
Litaniae Lauretanae); M-G-M_ E-3519 (Weill 
Kleine Dretgroschenmustk) Write to Box 208, 
ARG 


RACHMANINOFF records wanted in excellent 
condition: Beethoven Violin Sonata No. 8 (with 
Kreisler), HMV DB-1463 4 or Victor 8163/4; 
Chopin Nocturne in F sharp minor, Victor 6452 


or 74885; Chopin Waltz in G flat, Victor 6607; 
Handel “Harmonious Blacksmith’, HMV DB 
7146; Mendelssohn Etudes, Victor 1266 or HMV 


DA-925; Mozart Rondo, Victor 1124 or HMV 
DA-719; Strauss-Tausig, HMV DB-1140 or 
Victor 6636. Write directly to Allen Balsbaugh, 4 
touisburg Square, Boston, Massachusetts 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’s Nobel Prize acceptance 
speech, Heritage 1202, wanted in new condition. 
Write directly to Box 66-543, Los Angeles 66, 
Calitornia 


CHINESE 
package, 


CLASSICAL opera in 
35229, L, tor sale. 


Angel de luxe 
Send best offer to 


Box 209, ARG 
WHAT AM I offered for Barber: Kuoxville, Sum 
mer of 1915, sung by E - anor Steber, on Columbia 


ML-2174? Box 210, ARG 
HIGHEST BID takes the 
LHMV-1027 
Haydn 
Renaissance 
6080 (Indes 


following 
Schubert Impromptus, 
Society HS-9024 (Schubert Waltzes); 
X-35 (Bach Cantatas 51, 189); Vox 
Galantes); Westminster WL-5233 


prepaid: 
Schnabel) ; 





Mozart Requiem), WL-5281 (complete Egmont), 
WL-5128 (Rameau Suites, Valenti), XWN 
18401 2 (Byrd Masses, Motets), XWN-18114 
Brahms Viola Sonatas); Concert Hall CHS-1134 
La Cetra); Handel Society 14, 19 (Italian 
Cantatas, Apollo & Daphne); Urania 7013 

nitz), 228 (" Pasquale’); RCA Victor 





abr.) 


LM 1000 ‘Sie 
\RG 


Write to Box 206, 


ARG; 


or con 


1953 January 1958 

Reasonable. Also 
Gramophone Write directly to 
775 South Madison, Pasadena, ( 


January 
iplete 


Individually 
Audio and The 
John H. Cone, 
alifornia 


HOME MUSIC SYSTEMS 


Regular or Stereo 
CONSULTATION 
INSTALLATIONS 
MAINTENANCE 
LION HARVEY 


TRatalgar 4-0592 (N. Y. ( Evening Appointments 


September, 196] 


TELEFUNKEN HISTORICAL SERIES: ‘Bay 


reuth 1936'’—Voelker, Lorenz, Mueller; Peter 
Anders, Opera Arias Peter Anders, Operetta 
Selections; Joseph Schmidt, Opera Arias; 
Schumann Violin Concerto, Kulenkampff; Tchai 
kovsky Symphony No. 5, Mengelberg; Tchai 
kovsky Symphony No. 6, Mengelberg; Honegger, 
Le Roi David (two records). All 12” 33 r.p.m., 
$4.98 each. 242 East 


HENRY MIELKE CO., 

86th Street, New York 28, N. \ 

WANTED: Virgil Thomson's Three Pictures for 
Orchestra (Columbia ML-4919) and Five Portraits 
(Columbia ML-2087) Also Liszt: Les Préludes 
(Columbia ML-2066). Excellent condition de 
sired. Write directly to John Bangh, 3909 
Yosemite, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 


39-PAGE COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY of 
Jussi Bjérling available in limited numbers until 
October. $2.00 | or Canadian, postage by 
surface mail included. Write: Rupert P. See 
mungal, 116 Woodford Street, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, British West Indies. 


LOOKING FOR M-G-M_ E-3059 (Poulenc-De 
bussy). Please write to Box 198, ARG. 

LOOKING FOR the following back issues: all of 
1935, 2/4/7-12, 1936; 1/3/4/6/11, 1937; 1/7/8, 
1938; 2, 1939; 2, 1940, and 2, 1941. Please 


write to Box 196, ARG. Will pay a dollar each 


for any of these nut imbe ors 


THESE LONDON records (now deleted) will be 
bought for any fair price: LL-624 (Poulenc), LL 
992 (Debussy), and LL-1060 (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
They must, however, be in absolutely mint condi 
tion. Please write to Box 193, ARG 


Private or class instruction 
harmony, counterpoint, 
private, $5 an 


NEW YORKERS: 
in piano, voice, solfége, 
composition Class tees vary; 


hour. Ruth Lorin and John Cooper (both M. A 
in music). Near Columbia University MOnu 
ment 6-5542 

ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 


have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in 
clude his name and the complete street address. 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: For personal 
reasons I am breaking up my 78 r.p.m. col 
lection—one of the finest in the world. Forty 
vears of the greatest classical recordings (hun 
dreds of Victor and Columbia sets from the 20s 
and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 
Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh, Pan 
zéra, etc., ete Also, complete American Caruso 
collection in excellent condition. Many original 
pressings in mint condition. Write for free list. 
Box 151, ARG 


URGENTLY WANTED: Szymanowski’s Sym 
phonie Concertante Rubinstein, Wallenstein, 
Los Angeles Philharmonic) on RCA Victor 
LM-1744. Will pay any reasonable price for 
copy in new or excellent condition. Please write 


to Box 201, ARG. 


TRYING TO FIND M-G-M E-3333 or E-3013 
(same Cimarosa; different couplings). Copy 
must be in excellent condition. Will pay any fair 
price. Write to Box 202, ARG 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC records wanted 


as follows: Columbia MLs 2012 (Wieniawski). 


2042 (Gould, Copland), 2140 (Schénberg), 2153 
Wagner), 2167 (Gould, Griffes), 4037 (Proko 
fieff), 4086 (Sibelius-Wagner), 4120 (Saint 
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Saé@éns), 4121 (Tchaikovsky 4273 (Wagner), 4785 
Smetana also RL-3049 (Rachmaninoff) Any 


tair price will be paid, but discs must be in like 
1ew or at least very good condition. Please write 


to Box 197, ARG 
oR “HARD TO GET" records —all speeds—try 


are Re RECORD 
E x HANGI New York 
* 





ALL AVAILABLE English LPs from stock or 6/8 
weeks order Also large stocks carried of French 
and German LPs. Send for mthly listings of 
LP and 78 r.p.m Collectors’ Items Ross 
Court & Co., 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto 7, 
Ontario, Canada 


7 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Gutde Many of the 
earliest issues are still available All back copies 
are 50c each. Shipped prepaid. Send remittance 
with order to Circulation Dept., P. O. Box 319 
Radio City Station, New York 19, N. \ 


DOES ANYONE HAVE a copy of Capitol L-8051 
Francaix Sérénade) in excellent shape to sell? 


Write to Box 203, ARG 


MG 10014 
ay a good 


I sen SE ARC nap ape tor Mercury 
s). Willing 
fine conditior Wr te to Box 


Urs insky le cart 





04 ARG. or 
KUENG owes RECORDE RS, pear, cherry 
t ‘ nos, $7.50 u Corelli Student 
Purcell pearwood alto 
Duk ers, $60.00. Cor 
ler Music, Classic Guitar 
Methods HARGAI 
t N Vor 


*t ew ork City 





LOOKING FOR } Storm 1 Pa ing O 
M-G-M 109322 Rr Negro re al meeting 
Write re to Robert Moulton 18 Me ‘Ibour: 
Avenue, S. f Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





WANTED: MOISEIWITSCH recordings, preter 
ibly P Give title bers, condition, price 


wante W eto B 05, ARG 


A FINE CAT OG UE of classical L. P. records 
ritisl idir ng leletio also extensive 


able, air r vile 1 50« All dises 





ocal 78 lists 


tipped geist expensive. The Grat 


phone Shot iti Dut barton Road, Glasgow 
W. I., Great Britai: 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 
JOHN LANCASTER 


306 West 76th Street, New York City 23 
ENdicott 2-196] 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


100 W. & ST NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





FIND THE Record Review You 
New Index of Record Reviews 





; bow d 
Goulburn Road, Detroit 5, Michigar 


WHO WILL SELL me a< f either RCA Victor 
LM-4 or LM-9016 (Brucl Scottish antas) 
Heitfetz)? Please write to Box 199, ARG, statir 
price wanted 





WANTED: REMINGTON R.-199 61 Mozart 
Concerto No. 23); R-199-96 (Mozart Requiet 
on quiet vinyl. Good condition Write directly 
to Moxon, Box 139 Chatswood, N. S. W 
\ustralia 


CLASSICAL 78 rp and cut 


for the serious be 








Reasonable prices ’ 
Collections bought The Gra 
Box 7451, Station **¢ Atlanta 9 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen landberg, Sherwood 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure Dynakit, others 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsy! 

inia Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. \ 


HARPSIC HORDS, CL AN Ic HORDS Excellent 








modern German struments by Sy a 
Beautitul pe mao «lerate prices Robert S 
Taylor, 8710 Gartield Street, Bethesda 14 Mars 
land 
COMPREHENSIVE MONTHL Y 78s 
cluding hundreds o mit-of-print 
ind rare vocals led on request Collections 
bought The Rece rd Alb 208 West S0tl 


Street, New York 24, N. \ 


PROMPT DELIVERY. WE WILL NOT BI 
UNDERSOLD AMPLIFIERS, TAPE RI 
CORDERS, TUNERS, ET¢ N catalogs 
AIR MAIL QUOTES COMI ARE I M 
BROWN SALES CORP., Dept. G, 239 East 24tl 
Street, New York 10, N. \ 


78 R. P. Ras = ( RINGS, 1992-50 M 
types € ible Free Lists Colle 
ns be mone I “Hit a, P. ©. B 1558 


Verona, New Jersey 
BOOKS ON MUSIC N: 


Free catalog. BEL CANTO | BOOKSHOP 
Dept. F, Box 1237 ! n. N. J 


Inctruction en {r Playing the Harpsichord 


laor Kipnts 


New York City 14 
Felephone CHelsea 2-3596 


15 Grove Street 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


118 West 87rh Street, New 


D I % Cc U 134 I oO offers you the finest specialized record service in 
Europe. i i 


English, French, German, Spanish, Italian 


and Scandinavian LPs shipped to you direct at tax-free export prices. Call on us when in 


London, or write to us at 9 Shepherd Street, Mayfair, London 


W. 1, England. American 


Express Credit Card Customers always welcome. 
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THIS IS THE 
GREATEST 
‘CONTINENTAL’ 
OF THEM 








the 


orele 0 


(toa, s0 CONTINENTAL 


SPECIFICATIONS 46 79 

@ Four-track stereophonic or a new 
monophonic recording and 

playback @ Three tape speeds — 4-track stereo-record/ 
1%, 33% and 7/2 ips @ Completely 

self-contained, including dual stereo-playback 
recording and playback 

preamplifiers, dual power tape recorder 

amplifiers, two Norelco wide- 


range loudspeakers (second in guild-crafted for you by 
lid) and stereo dynamic Philips of the Netherlands 


microphone (dual elements) 











@ Can also be used as a quality For additional descriptive literature write to: 
stereo hi-fi system with tuner North American Philips Co., Inc. 
or record player. High Fidelity Products Division 
230 Duffy Avenue 
Hicksville, L.1.,N.Y. 
> 
A Norelco 
Ca dual element 
S22 stereo- 
4 dynamic 
=2 microphone 
=2 is standard 
equipment 
with the 
CONTINENTAL 
“400° 











CLOUDY 


Does the music from your high fidelity system sound clouded by noise? Faithful reproduc- 
tion requires that records be scrupulously clean. 

After an exhaustive six-year test of record cleaning products, C. Victor Campos reports 
in the authoritative American Record Guide: “The only product that I have found which 
reliably cleans records is the ‘Dust Bug’, marketed by Electro-Sonic Laboratories (ESL).” 

The automatic, electrostatic record cleaner is only $5.75 (changer model $4.75). Greatly 
increase the life of your entire record library for less than the cost of a single disc! 


- , 
& Flectro-S at Yat eS + [}1C Dept. R - 627 B'way + New York City 12 








